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BY MARY V. SPENCER. 





VENING had; panion, the clerk told me: Miss Campton the 
come, and two } heiress, and a very great one, it seems.” 
young men, ata; ‘Those are the same parties; for I presented 
fashionable sum-} my card, of course, and my wood-nymphs told 
mer-hotel in the me they were respectively Miss Campton and 
mountains, were { Miss Hildreth. . Both are pretty; but the one I 
lounging in the ‘ first spoke to—and who, it seems, is the com- 
room of one of‘ panion—is by far the prettier.” 











Harry Despen- 
¢er to his former 
chum at college, 
Mortimer ‘Stan- 
ley. “I was 
strolling in the woods, when I heard singing— 
such a clear, virginal, bell-like voice—and sud- 
denly came in sight of the vocalist—”’ 

“A pretty girl, of course,” interrupted his 
friend. ‘There'd be no romance in it, without 
that.” ; 

«Yes, a pretty girl: in fact, one of the prettiest 
I ever saw. She was sitting on the limb of 
a tree, that hung low, and arranging some flowers 





them. { A very fair distribution of what you call 
“I had such ‘the eternal fitness of things,” said Stanley. 

an adventure, ‘Beauty to one, and riches to the other.” 

to-day,’ said | All this happened last summer. Despencer 


and Stanley had both been educated as lawyers ; 
but, while the latter had.inherited a large fortune, 
the former possessed ‘only a very moderate com- 
petence. ‘Enough, however,” he would say, 
philosophically, ‘‘to keep the wolf from the door 
till I can get a practice: and, after all, 1 would 
rather make a fortune than have inherited one.’” 
But Stanley thought differently. «I pity you, 
old fellow,”’ he would say, ‘and all like you who 
have to work fora living. It’s deuced bad form, 
you know—you’ll excuse an old friend for saying 
so. Better own up, and admit that it would be 
pleasanter to be worth a million and have no 
sordid cares. I’m going to Europe, in the fall, 





in a basket as she sang. A friend was with her, 
a little way off, who was gathering flowers. I 
pretended to have lost my way in the woods, 
and asked if she could direct me to the hotel. 
It was a transparent pretense, and I've no doubt 
she saw through it. But, for all that, 
answered very sweetly, and I soon found that 
they were guests in this very house. They 
arrived late last night, and breakfasted before 
we did—which explains our not having seen 
them at table, this morning.” 

“Oh, I know all about it now,’ responded 
Stanley. “TI took a look at the register, after | 


you went for your stroll, and found two fresh 
names of ladies there—Miss Campton and Miss } 
They are an heiress and her com- 


Hildreth. 





¢ 
she { 





in my own yacht; and I only wish you’d come 
with ‘me, and let the law alone, as I intend to. 
It’s all very well to have studied law: it’s a sort 
of proper finish to a gentleman’s education ; but 
to practice law is a different matter. Pshaw ! 
Only think of the stupid clients one has to con- 
ciliate, and the dirty witnesses and juries one 
has to meet.’’ The truth is, Stanley was some- 
‘ thing of a “dude,” and thought himself made of 
' quite too fine clay for everyday life. 

A few days after, another conversation took 
place between the two friends. 

“Look here, Harry,’”’ said Stanley: ‘‘I want 
you to be frank with me. We've got deuced 
familiar with those two girls, but the prettier one 
is the one I fancy you like the best; while I, for 
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my part, prefer the heiress, for she has the more ; not in my line. It will be fully twenty years 


substantial charms.”’ ' | before I shall be able to afford that luxury. 

‘Don’t speak in that venal way, Mort,” ; Meantime, if I were to fall in love at all, it would 
replied the other. ‘‘ You do yourself injustice.’’ } be with Miss Hildreth.” 

“Tut, man, what nonsense! For any fellow ‘¢Great Jupiter!’ interrupted the other. 
to talk sentiment, in this nineteenth century, is } ‘‘ What a donkey ! 
absurd; but, for a lawyer, it is idiotic. Come: 
I’m in earnest. A million is not to be despised. 
Added to my own fortune, it would enable me to 
live quite the ‘grand seigneur.’ But I’ll be fair 
with you, out of regard for old times. If you And he did begin, from that very day. No 
really have any idea of going in for Miss Campton, } one could be more assiduous in attentions than 
Til give way. You couldn’t do a better thing, } Mortimer Stanley became to Edith Campton. 
my boy, than marry her, and cut the law.” As the two girls, however, were almost insepa- 

‘Thank you,” said Despencer, dryly. ‘‘ Miss} rable, this threw Miss Hildreth constantly into 
Campton is a very lovely girl; but marrying is’ Harry’s society. ‘Be a good fellow,"’ Stanley 


; I grant that your inamorata 
; is the brighter of the two, as well as the prettier. 
} But then, the million! ’Gad, my boy, since you 
} decline, I'll not be such a fool, but begin to make 
my innings at once.”’ 

| 
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had said to his friend, “and take her off my } Stanley was at his side the next moment, and, 
hands: I shall never be able to get a word alone; putting his arm into Harry’s, said: ‘‘I have 
with Miss Campton otherwise.’ Harry, nothing been looking for you ouaphhaie, old fellow, to 
loth, had consented. ‘I shall have some} keep our engagement. 1 want you to domea 
delicious days,” he told himself. ‘And then real favor: beguile Miss Hildreth off into some 
I'll go back to my dray-horse life: she’ll never } by-path, so as to give me the heiress alone; for 
care for a penniless fellow, as both girls know | { I’m going to propose, to-day, if I get a chance. 
am; and, as for me—well, I'll take the risk of } I think the dear creature is ready to fall into 
falling in love.” But very soon he found that} my very arms. There's Miss Hildreth yonder, 
he had counted without his host. To his amaze-{ under that tree, with her parasol up, half sitting, 
ment, he discovered that he was hopelessly en-} half lying—’gad! what a pretty picture she 
amored of pretty Miss Hildreth, who had not a{ makes—and, further on, I see my fuir charmer 
penny, except her salary as companion to the } kneeling among the long grasses, picking flowers. 
heiress. She has heard our footsteps—or rather mine— 
When Despencer made the discovery that he had } for she looks up and around: a happy sign. Wish 
lost his heart, he acted like the brave and honest me good-luck, old fellow.” 
fellow that he was. He proceeded to pack his ; It was not until Harry was close upon Miss 
portmanteau, called for his bill, and secured a seat ; Hildreth that she lifted her eyes, and, with a 
in the coach that was to leave at one o'clock. } start, rose to a sitting posture. A swift rush of 
“ There is but one thing to do,’’ he said to himself: } color came to her cheek; for Harry. unconsci- 
“and that is, to fly.”’ A deep sigh. ‘But 1} ously, had shown, in his looks, the feelings that 
must bid her good-bye. She is not in the parlor. } he was too self-centred to express in words. 
Ah! E remember: Mort told me she and her “Pray, pray, don’t rise,” said Harry, as the 


friend: were going for a walk in the woods, and} girl, with evident embarrassment, began to get 


| 
| 
| 


that he intended to join them about this time. 


on her feet. ‘‘I have but a minute to stay. I 
And here Mort:himself comes.” 


find I must go away, to-day: and the stage 


leaves in less than an hour. I bave come to say 
good-bye.” 

‘‘ Going—away ?’”’ stammered the other, sink- 
ing back upon her elbow. ‘ Isn’t—this—rather 
sudden? And why?’ 

Harry, in that moment, forgot all his good res- 
olutions. 

‘* Miss— Miss Hildreth!’’ he cried, flinging 
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himself on the turf beside her. ‘Oh! forgive 
me, if what I say should offend you. Why dol 
go? It is because I have discovered that I love 
you’’—again that sudden flush all over the fair 
countenance—‘‘ and that I must fly, for the sake 
of my own peace. I know, too well, you would not 
encourage—ought not to encourage—a penniless 
lawyer. For you, with your beauty, your accom- 
plishments, your noble heart, there should be a 
higher destiny. But,” with a sudden proud 
uplifting of the head, ‘if things were different— 
if I were rich, like Stanley—daring, pre- 
sumptuous, as it might seem—I would not fly. 
I would stay, and stake all—” 

The bosom of his fair hearer had been visibly 
agitated, all this while. Her eyes had been 
averted. All at once, she looked up, with a 
quick searching glance. 

«Stake all,” he went on, now utterly carried 
away by his passionate affection. ‘ Poor as I am 
now, I feel I must, some day, win success: and 
then—then—I would 
have something to offer. 

But alas! I cannot, now, 
ask any woman, in fair- 
ness, to be my wife; be- 
cause I should have to 
ask her to wait, perhaps 


** But—but,”” said the 
other, falteringly,. and | 
blushing now over brow |’ 
and neck as well as b 
cheek, ‘‘ why is it neces- 


sary for one like you to ask a girl to wait? ue| A mischievous sparkle came to her eyes. 





she loved you, wouldn't she be willing to make ‘Many a rich one? Not your friend—Mr- 
sacrifices—” } Stanley —at any rate,” with a merry laugh. 
“Oh, Miss Hildreth!” cried Harry, impetu- { ‘Do you know I have been hardly fair to you? 
ously. ‘Would you be willing to wait for one } My friend and 1, as you know, happen to occupy 
you loved—” ‘ the room next to yours, and have heard you 
“Certainly, if I loved him,” interrupted the { and him talking. He expresses himself very un- 
other, decidedly. } equivocally about marrying a poor girl; and so,” 
“But you don’t love, in this case: that I see,’’ now with a little hesitation, ‘‘ we have let a mis- 
eried Harry, disheartened by the emphasis she { take into which you had fallen, about our names, 
had laid on the “if.” « Forgive my folly, Miss } go on, unexplained. In short, though I did not 
Hildreth. I will not trouble you again.” He } start the deception, Mamie,coaxed me into letting 
was rising to his feet, as he spoke. it continue—and—and I hope I haven’t quite 
“But what if I should say that I would wait? { forfeited your good-esteem; for I am not Miss 
Or that I would share his lot, even in poverty?” } Hildreth: I am Miss Campton; and—and, if 
she said, coloring more hotly than ever. you don’t change your mind,’ a rapturous kiss 
At these words, Harry quite forgot everything. { the answer, ‘‘ you’ll not have to slave at the law, 
\lis arm was around her waist in another mo- {unless you wish to. And I’m so glad; for, do 
nent, and he was kissing her sweet lips. you know, you are so proud, that, if you had 
‘Oh! my darling,’ he cried, rapturously, } known who the heiress was, I don’t believe you 
‘cand are you really willing to be a poor man’s } would have permitted yourself to fall in love 
wife, when many a rich one would only be too } with her. Now, too, I am sure I am loved for 
, glad—” myself—a happiness I had almost reconciled 
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myself to never enjoying; for everyone was} been angrier than ever, if I had accepted him, 
like your friend—Mr. Stanley—and cared only {and he had discovered that I was the poor girl, 


_for my money.” 


} and you the heiress ?”’ 


“ We drop a veil over the next quarter of an} Then Miss Hildreth had to be taken into the 
hour. Neither of the two, happy as they have ; confidence of the lovers. 
both been since, will ever taste such perfect bliss ‘Oh, it is no news to me,” she cried. ‘1 have 


again—the bliss of newly-discovered, newly- 
acknowledged first-love: a bliss that comes: but 


once in a lifetime. They were roused, finally, 
to the consciousness of ordinary life, by quick 
footsteps approaching. Springing simultaneously 


to their feet, they saw Miss Hildreth, until now } 


known as Miss Campton, approaching, laughing. 

“It has been better than a comedy,”’ she cried, 
clapping her hands. ‘I told you, Edith, that 
memorable night, when we overheard him talking, 
that I'd make that man propose, if only to have 
the fun of rejecting him. Thank you, dear, for 
letting me play the comedy out. If I had given 
in to your dear Quixotic notions of never allow- 
ing deception, even in the smallest matter, 
I should have lost no end of fun. You should 
have seen him when he plumped down on his 
knees in the grass, and, in almost Grandisonian 
pomp, offered me his hand and heart. His heart, 
forsooth! If he hadn’t been such a coxcomb, 
my look of contempt, -as I glanced round at him, 
when he came up, would have saved him the 
mortification of a refusal. He went off, just 
now, a8 sulky as a bear. But wouldn’t he have 
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Oven thie earth, so bare and brown, 
Silvery flakes are falling down, 
Rebing it rich as. an ermine gown 
Fashioned for fairest queen. 


Silvery flakes, that, here and there, 

Glisten and glint through the sunlit air: 

Brilliant as gems a belle might wear, 
Decked for her wedding-day. 


Glittering flakes—ah, who could tell, 
Since the bare old earth they clothe so well, 
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that you and she were made for each ether. 
But I had such difficulty to keep her from telling 
who she was. Ah! if you had known at first, 
you'd have run away, you’re so proud.” 

“‘So Edith has already told me,” retorted 
Harry, smiling. ‘But all’s well that ends well, 
isn’t it?” 

When the three got back to the hetel, they 
found that the stage had already gone, taking 
Stanley with it. A hurried note to Harry said : 
“T’ve made a confounded fool of myself, so } 
take your seat, as you’re not here; and I shall 

sail for Europe, in my yacht, at once.” 

Harry was married just before Christmas. Miss 
Hildreth had already become a wife; for she had 
been engaged before coming to the mountains. 

She and her husband, that winter, saw Stanley 
in Paris; but he kept aloof from them, saying 
to himself: 

- Jupiter Ammon! how near'I came to selling 
myself out in that matter. Thought the heiress 
the eompanion, and the companion the heiress. 
’Gad, a regular BrinpMAn’s-Bourr! 


E it, all along. I told Edith, from the first, 
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That, underneath where they softly fell, 
Desolate fields now lie ? 


E’en as the snow, with mantle bright, 

Covers the dreary land from sight, 

And robes it with garment pure'and white 
As garment e’er can be— 


Wrens 


Over my faults, both great and amal!, 
Soft let the flakes of His mercy fall, 


So may the Father, who ruleth all, 
Till He hides them from His sight. 
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Tne birds must set a sentinel 
‘To watch for dawn, so sharp and clear 
To sound one voice doth oft appear. 

Like a shrill larum its song-notes swell ; 

Then, after time perceptible, 

To list’ning ear, from far and near, 
Ringe out th’ awakened chorus dear: 
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GOD’S HYMNS. 


BY MINNIE C. 
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Robin and wren and pheebe tell 
Their joy for sleep, and day new born— 

Then the shrill piping sparrows sing 
Their song, of music wholly shorn. 

Yet may we learn from this slight thing 
God’s hymn of praise, not quite complete 
Till all souls join the harsh with sweet. 
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ON THE ROX 
BY JULIA 


I 

Tue world was in the heyday of its youth and 
beauty, on that especial evening, when Kitty Mas- 
sengale first caught sight of the Roxbury sands. 

Not that there was much beauty, either of 
nature or art, in the low-lying dreary stretch of 
sand, with its squalid collection of huts perched 
just above the reach of the storm-crested waves, 
and the sombre background of stunted scrubby 
pines. Nor was there much of dignity, or grace, 
or culture in the muscular swarthy fishermen or 
their sunburned wives and children, who alone 
found a home on this bleak wind-swept coast. 

And yet the:sun, now near its setting, filtering 


in wavering bars of gold through the dark pine- : 


boughs, toned down the dreary outlines of the 
landscape with its soft golden mists, and the 
water crept up over the shells and pebbles with a 
little musical gurgle—splashing up, here and 
there, in tiny foaming bubbles, bright with 
prismatic colors. : 


The misty twilight, the undulating - waves, ; 


the soft murmuring of the waters, pleased Miss 
Massengale. They appealed to her love of the 
beautiful, her sense of luxury. What could be 
more delightful than to lounge in that dainty 
shell of a boat, with no care or shadow in the 
heart, and no task save the gratification of her 
taste and fancy? What more pleasurable than 
to send her boat dancing gayly along, or, with 
her oars at rest and her, sketch-book on her 
knees, to sketch hasty glimpses of coast-scenery ? 

She had rowed all the way from Salem Point ; 
and now, as she came opposite the sands, she 
allowed her boat to drift idly along, while she 
drew a pretty picture of the little settlement, 
with the boats drawn up on the sand, and a 
few barefoot children splashing in the shallow 
water. : 

“Quite a success, I flatter myself,” she said, 
scanning her sketch with a critical eye. ‘ Now, 
I wonder if I could not get a good subject for » 
character-sketch out of some of* those very chil- 
dren on the sands? I think I will try.” 

The boat was turned accordingly into a little 
inlet, where a landing could be made safely. 

And now Miss Massengale stood up. 


charming, and a seeming indecision that made 
her a lovely subject—worthy an artist’s pencil. 


A. 


There } 
was about her an air of perplexity that was ; 
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{ Never before had Roxbury sands beheld so 
, beautiful a picture as this young girl, with ber 
dainty muslin, all frilled and tucked and puffed ; 
the soft lace at her throat; the jewels sparkling 
in her ears and on her fingers; and, above all, 
the exquisite rose-tinted face, with laughing eyes 
and dewy lips.” 

The dirty unkempt children ceased playing, 
that they might stare at her in open-eyed wonder, 
while two sharp-visaged, dark-browed women, 
who had been indulging in a war of words, put 
their arms akimbo and gazed at her suspiciously. 

Dismayed by these unexpected accessories to 
; the picture, Miss Massengale stood, sketch-book 

in hand, uncertain whether to advance or retreat, 
when a quick firm step sounded on the shingly 
; beach, and a tall well-knit young fisherman, who 
, was striding along with an easy swinging gait, 
paused and looked in some surprise—first at the 
} boat and its lovely occupant, then at the lewer- 
{ ing faces of the two women. 
He was clad only in the common garb of 
this profession; yet the dark handsome face, 
{ with its bold frank expression and rich color- 
?ing, was like a revelation to one weary of 
’ the stereotyped and effeminate features of the 
; spoiled darlings of society. Miss Massengale 
; was denominated, by many a victim, *‘a heart- 
Jess flirt.” And, alas! it was only an insatiable 
; thirst for admiration and conquest which induced 
; her, now, to turm to the young fisherman, with a 
} glance and a smile that had wooed to ‘his fate 
| many a man better versed in the ways of the 
, world than Robert Calvert. 

‘‘l am Kitty Massengale,” she said, sweetly, 
‘and Lam staying with my aunt, Mrs. Rudolp, 
of Salem Point. Perhaps yon know her.” 
And her beautiful eyes rested for a moment on 
Robert Calvert’s face. 

A deep flush mantled his dark cheek, as he 
helplessly stammered: ‘*I—yes’m; I’ve sold 
her fish, often.”’ ; 

‘Have you?” she queried, brightly. ++ Why, 
1 have never seen you—that is strange, You see, 

.{ was told of some beautiful views along this 
. shore, and I have been making a few sketches.” 
‘+ What's that?” asked one of the women. 

‘“ Drawing pictures, like this,’” Kitty answered, 
; opening her book at the last sketch. 
: think it pretty?” 


“Do you 
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The group had been considerably increased by ; Kitty. ‘I wanted to draw some picturesque 
accessions from the settlement; and, as Kitty ; faces—something out of the common run, you 
stepped ashore, she was the object of eager eyes, ‘ know. ‘That little fellow there, with the auburn 
whose owners had quickly become deeply } hair, for example, See!’ And, with skilful 
interested in her handiwork. Presently a brown ; hand, she hastily sketched a picture of a rosy 
vut well-shaped hand wag thrust over her shoul-; freckle-faced urchin, who peeped at her shyly 











«ler, aud a clear voice exclaimed: ‘ Here, hand 
ahat article over, and let me take a look.”’ 

‘Aye, Nan, it be pretty, that it be,’ said one 
of the women, ‘‘and the leddie fixed it wi’ her 
own hand.” 

Having handed the book over, Miss Massen- 


4 
gale turned to look at the newcomer, whose face ’ 
was of that type one would have pictured to ' 


oneself upon hearing her voice. Handsome, 


with a wild free beauty of its own; a com-: 
plexion of a deep olive, as perfect in its way as : 
that of any city-belle, only with a color which ' 
vied with the crimson heart of a rose. Her eyes | 


were gray and flashing, deep and passionate ; 


and thick masses of dark hair fell in careless 


abandon over her shoulders. 


¢ 

There could scarcely be imagined a stronger | 
«contrast than was presented by the two girls / 
standing there: the one, with her crimson ‘ 


jacket setting off the lithe well-developed figure, 


with force of character written on her brow and ; 


lips—passionate, untaught, with no guide save 
the dictates of her own heart; the other, with 
all that wealth and education could give—slight 


and graceful of form, with soft brown eyes and 


brown hair, in the soft meshes of which the 
glimmer of the sunlight was tangled. 


Whilst Kitty, with some curiosity, was watch- | 
ing Nan, the latter looked up, handed the former : 


her book, and bluntly remarked : 

«It’s prettier nor the sands be,”’ 

“Oh, no,’ said Kitty; flattered, nevertheless. 
<< [ have drawn it exactly as it is." 

“You haven't put in the holes where the rain 
Yeaks in,’ said Nan, with a bitter little laugh; 
“*nor the doors falling down, nor the shutters 
all broken.” 

“Ye're right, Nan,’ said several women, 
approvingly. ‘‘Ye’ve got it down straight.” 

“How could the lady know all that?” 
«queried Robert Calvert, speaking a little sharply. 
«¢ The lady didn’t make the leaks, nor the broken 
shutters, Nan.” 


“Nay, Rob, I didn't mean. that,’ said Nan, } 


” 


humbly. ‘Not as I mind it, either, 
careless laugh and a proud uplifting of her head. 
“I’m no worse off nor others, [ guess; I can 
stand it, if they can.” 


«¢ Will you come up, lady ?’’ asked Rob, hesita- | 


tingly. 
«« Ah, that’s what I wanted to tell you,’’ said 


with a! 


; from the folds of his mother’s dress, 

The women gathered about, in eager freely- 
spoken wonder and admiration; but Rob Cal- 
; Vert’s eyes never left the young artist's face. 

To him, Miss Massengale was a revelation 
from another world: a vision rare in his common- 
place life. True, he had seen beautiful ladies, 
rustling in silks and sparkling with jewels, in 
his occasional visits to Salem Point, Greenville, 
and other places along the coast; but they were 
far above him, moving in circles from which he 
was excluded. But this lovely being had volun- 
tarily come among them, had spoken to him, had 
‘even smiled upon him. 

His whole heart went out to her; not, as yet, 
‘in love: -rather in reverent worship. 

The sun was sinking like a ball of fire into 
a downy mass of clouds, and the shadows were 
creeping over the sands, when Kitty, stepping 
‘ back into her boat, pleasantly asked: 

‘*May I come on Wednesday, then, and draw 
‘and paint the pictures of these rosy children ?”’ 
“Aye! aye!’ was the hearty response. “Come 
; again; none of us’ll gainsay you.” 
“And you—what did you tell me was your 
; name?” she said to Rob, who stood waiting to 
push her boat from the shore. 
*~ Rob,” he answered; ‘‘ Rob Calvert.”’ 
“Ah, yes; what a pretty name! Thank you, 
‘ Rob. LI hope I shall see you again soon.’ So, 
; with a parting nod, she was off, calling back 
;gayly: *‘On Wednesday, then.” 

Rob stood on the beach, watching the little 
; boat as it danced over the waters, until, one by 
‘ one, all the group had dispersed—all save Nan, 
who stood a little aside, her hands clenched 
tightly together, and her eyes moodily fixed on 
the sand. 

“Ts she not beautiful, Nan?’ said Robert, 
turning to ber at last. 

“What brought her here?’ questioned Nan, 
‘harshly. ‘She don’t belong wi’ such as us. 
{ What made her come here?” 


5 


“Why, Nan i? he said, looking at her in utter 
surprise. ‘* What did she come here for? Why, 
} what’s come over you? You heard her say why 
{she came. And I know there’s not many fine 
ladies like her would be so soft-spoken and kind.”’ 

‘* She's come for mischief,”’ cried Nan, passion- 
, ately; ‘with her white baby-faco and white 
‘ fingers: a poor white puny little scrap, that—’ 
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= Nan And “Rob's voice was sterner tyra $me, Rob—you as | have played wi’ sin’ I was 
it had ever been to her before; and the look he} a wee baby.” 


gave her checked the flood of angry words that ° 
was on her lips. 

“I don’t know what's come over you,” he} 
continued; ‘but, if you're going to have ome} 
of your tantrums, I’m off.” 

So he left her, wandering over the sands to 3 


“T agen you?’ exclaimed Rob. ‘What do 


3 you pares te We're too old a-mates to fall out 


> now, Nan.’ 
“Yes,” she said, quickly ; ; ‘*too old a-mates, 


> Rob.” And she clasped her hands about his 


arm, and looked up, with a deep earnest resolve 


recall the beautiful face that had smiled on him } shining in her eyes. ‘Rob, if anybody steals 
a few moments before; while Nan, with such } your heart from me, they must die—or me!” 


a misery and desolation creeping over her as j 
she had never known, stood beating her bosom } 
with her clenched hand. She was in a fit of} 
tumultuous grief and rage. 





ik. 

Poor, rugged, and hard had Nan’s life been; 
but, from such agony of heart as she now 
experienced, she had been free. 

Until Kitty Massengale had come to Roxbury } ' 
sands, Nan had lived happily. Her beauty had } 
elevated her, among her associates, to a sort of { 
queenship. For her smiles and her friendship, 
the young fishermen had striven. Hers was the 
place of honor, where there was no distinction } 
of wealth, since all were equally poor; nor of } 
class, where all were of the same station. . 

It was as though a gorgeous poppy, flaunting 
its scarlet head above the host of humble weeds, } 
had been placed beside a dainty rose, in com- 
parison with which all its fancied beauty’ faded ' 
into coarse insignificance. 

Lying on the sands, studying out the meaning 


i 


‘ 


“Tut! tut!’ he impatiently exclaimed. ‘This 
is crazy in you, Nan. Come, let ’lone, and see 
what I’ve brought for you from Salem Point ; 


' only you’ve been so contrary, I couldn’t give it 
3 to you.” 


He held up a crimson silk handkerchief, as he 
; spoke; and Nan, catching it with a long quiver- 
ing sigh of gratitude and relief, said lovingly : 
«I'll wear it, Rob, for your sake; it will never 
; leave me wi’ life.” And, with her hands clasped 
in his, all fears and suspicions seemed for a time 
: to sink into oblivion. 
Miss Massengale came again on Wednesday, 


} and Rob was waiting to tie her boat to the stake. 


This done, he moved respectfully aside; but 
Kitty said sweetly: “Ah, Rob, Iam glad to see 
you,” and held out her hand. 

Could Robert Calvert resist the sweet thrils 
that quivered through every nerve at the touch 
of those white fingers? Could he repulse the 


} wild sweet hope that sprang into his heart at the 


upward glance of those bewitching eyes? 
He was poor, rough, obscure, it is true; but 


: he was a man. And, with the passion that surged 


of this strange trouble and pain, Nan felt the} in his soul at the inspiration ef this lovely 
tears welling up in her eyes, and she sobbed } woman, is it any wonder that he lost sight of all 
and wept like a grieved cliild, every bitter feeling } these facts, in the golden days of the next few 
being swept away by deeper emotions at the} weeks? 

fancied neglect of her lover. Long after her: For Kitty Massengale—who would not have 
sobs had subsided, she sat on the beach, watch- touched his hand with the tips of her fingers, 
ing, with tearful eyes, the gradual approach of } when the eyes of her own world were upon her— 
night, until the moon crept up like a wan spirit, } here, away from sneering criticism and prudish 
touching every crested wave with its white ; condemnation, led him on as she had led many 
fingers. > another, with her smiles, her subtle appeals to 

But, at the sound of a voice caroling some old ; his vanity, her caressing voice. 








familiar catch, she started to her feet, and stood 3 


with her lips parted and head bent forward to brooded over every word. 


listen. 
‘““Rob!”’ she called, softly, ‘‘ Rob!” 


One there was who saw every look, who 
Nan had long ago 


’ found out where Rob’s heart had wandered. 
; She alone resisted all Kitty’s overtures—was to 


He heard, stopped a moment, then came for-? be won neither by smiles nor enticing words. 


ward to meet- her. 


‘‘ What is it, Nan? he asked, carelessly. | 


“Oh, Rob,” she sobbed, ‘‘1 can’t a-bear to 
have you angered with me.” 

‘““Who's angered?’ he asked. ‘Not me. It 
was you as got on a rampage, Nan.” 

‘«« Because I can’t a-bear to have you go agen j 


; 


While others gathered around, to admire and 
wonder at the skill of the artist, Nan would 
stroll away and lie for hours on the sand, watch- 
; ing the changes of the sky and the sea; all the 
while, nursing in her heart the bitterness of 
death. 

But, one day, Rob was not at hand when Kitty 
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came; his boat was out on a fishing-cruise, and } that strange voice. ‘“ Dor not be afraid: we shall 
had not been heard from for several days. The { both be safe before the storm gets to its worst.” 
sketching dragged, that day; and, sooner than ; As she spoke, she led the way to Kitty’s light 
usual, Miss Massengale rose to go. | raft, that was sheltered in the cove near by. 

The sky had been gray when she left Salem She took up the oars; and Kitty, seeing no 
Point, and the sea-breeze cooler than usual; and $ help, stepped in. Nan threw off the mooring- 
Kitty had hesitated at first about starting, lest chain and pushed off, turning the head of the 
a storm should come up. But, saying to herself ; boat out from the little inlet. 
that this was a foolish alarm, and that the day; ‘Be careful, Nan: go steady,” shouted one 
would yet prove fair, she set forth; first, how- { of the women, as the boat began to rock, when 
ever, changing her dress for a warmer one: ; it had reached the open sea. 

a close-fitting tailor-cut habit of cloth, that; ‘Aye! aye!” said Nan. ‘Don’t fret or me, 
showed every curve of her beautiful figure. This { Sibbie; I'll be all right in the morning.” 

new costume awoke even more admiration, in its j Something in the wild bitter laugh, which 
way, than the dainty lace one in which she had ; accompanied the words, jarred on Kitty’s nerves ; 
first appeared. Nan was more jealous than ever } but Nan was looking across the troubled waves 
when she saw Kitty in it, ‘Whatever she} with steady eyes. ‘he shore receded fast. 
wears,” said the fisher-girl to herself, half ‘‘Do your best, Nan,” said Kitty, by and bye, 
angrily, ‘‘she looks pretty in. What can be the ; with an attempt to speak lightly; ‘or the storm 
secret of it? Ah! if I only knew how to dress ; will be stronger than your arm.”’ 

that way, and had the money to do it.” ; ‘“‘And what then?’’ queried Nan, looking sud- 

When Miss Massengale rose to go, she saw denly into her face. ‘Tis, soon over, lady. 
that a great change had come over the sky and; One heave, and over goes the boat, and we goes 
sea: the former was grayer than ever, and the} off. It’s an easy way, lady; we just slip off, 
latter was thundering in, in great billows, that i like; we're out of trouble, and go in wi’ the tide 
broke, in showers, on the shore. She took a; in the morning.” 
turn or two up and down the beach, watching “But I don’t want to die,” cried Kitty, with 
these ominous signs, holding her hat on with her } a shudder, for the girl frightened her. ‘I want 
hand; for the wind had come on to blow almost } to live. You don’t really think there’s danger ?”’ 
a gale. How she wished the young fisherman ‘‘ Aye,” cried Nan, all the pent-up passion 
was there, to take her home! She was beginning ; bursting forth, ‘“‘ you want to live—you want to 
to be frightened. Nor were her fears lessened ; steal Rob’s heart away from me. He loved me 
by what next happened. once, before you came: now, he dreams of your 

“‘There’s been a storm, put at sea,’ said one baby-face, your white hands.” 
of the women, as she paused at the end of her{ ‘‘ Rob?’ interrupted Kitty, scornfully.. ‘‘ Rob 
walk, ‘and it’s drivin’ in on us; happen, miss, } Calvert? Do you suppose I care the snap of my 
you'd better stay here till mornin’.”’ ‘finger for him—a low common fisherman—a 

“Oh, no! no!’’ exclaimed Kitty, though she clumsy—”’ 
heartily wished she were at home. ‘I must go.) The look in Nan’s eyes stopped her. ‘The girl 
Aunt Mary would be wild with fright. I must} was bending forward with one hand clenched 
return, at all hazards.’ ; against her breast, her eyes gleaming like fire. 

“If one on our men had been here,” wl ‘“*You don’t love him?’’ she cried. ‘‘ What 
another; ‘but they’re all off wi’ the boats, } did you come for, then? What for did you look 
happen you'll need a stronger arm nor your’n.”’ } at him with your shiny eyes?” 

Then Nan came forward. She, who was usually} She struck her hands together, and one of the 
so passionate, so fiery, so uncontrolled, spoke } oars slipped, and went floating off on the water. 
now in a voice low and quiet as Kitty’s own, yet ; «The oar!’ cried Kitty. ‘Nan, Nan, the 
with a strange repressed earnestness too. ‘ oar’s gone!” 

The misery of the past weeks was written in is Aye,”’ cried Nan, with a wild triumph in her 
the haggard lines of her face; the rich color had i voice, ‘‘and here goes the other!’’ And, suiting 
given way to an ashy pallor; her lips were set } the action to the word, she flung it from her. 
with a resolute purpose. ; ‘What have you done?” cried Kitty, wringing 

“You need a stronger arm than your. own,” , her hands in despair. ‘ We are lost!” 
she said. ‘Come, let me go with you.’ i ‘Aye,’ said Nan, passionately, ‘‘ you took 

“Oh, no,” said Kitty, shrinking from the; him from me, lady; but you shan’t go back to 
strange gleam in Nan’s eyes. ‘ You—you—’’; break the poor boy’s heart. ’Tis better for us 

“«There is no time to lose,’’ said Nan, still in} both to lie dead on the sands, than that.”’ 
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The wind was now blowing more fiercely than; The boat tilted suddenly: 
ever; they were a mile and more from shore; the 3 


great billows threatened to swamp the boat, as it 
rocked helplessly from side to side. The oars 
were carried farther and farther away, and Kitty 
Massengale looked death in the face. 

It was a terrible thing for her, with her 
light frivolous life staring at her from out the 
past, to be launched into that awful future 
of eternity. Clasping her hands, she began to 
pray as she had never prayed before: begging, 
pleading for life—only for life; shrieking and 
sobbing in her wild despair. But Nan, with the 
fire in her gray eyes deepening and burning, 
and her face upturned to the stormy sky, sat 
silent. 

‘‘T cannot die,’’ sobbed Kitty. 
Nan, have pity on me. I am so young—life is so 
sweet. Oh, Nan, dear good Nan, save me!”’ 

Then Nan turned: something in the white 
despairing face, in the hoarse pleading, touched 
a tender chord in her passionate yet generous 
heart. 

“Lady,” she said, gently, ‘’tis too late. 
can’t save you. ’Twill not be hard to die.” 


‘“‘Oh, Nan, 


I 


‘‘No—I cannot die!’’ cried Kitty, springing to! out to the burial of the winds and the waves, 


her feet. 


FAITH.—UNDER THE SNOW. 


a wild scream, a 
;sudden dash of foamy water; and the boat, 
‘ bottom upward, drifted away. 

It was an awful storm. The waves dashed im 
billowy masses on the Roxbury sands. The 
winds howled and wailed, as though the spirits 
of the lost were chanting a requiem; but the 
} morning dawned clear and calm, with naught 
but the restless waves to tell of the night's 
terrible work. 

In the early dawn, when the first rosy gleams 
of light tinted the sky, the boats came in; and 
Rob, springing out on the beach, saw a little 
‘group gathered about some object on the sands. 
Approaching with hasty steps, he pushed them 
aside and looked down. 

Nan! Tying there with the dignity of death 
on her marble face, with sea-weed twisted in her 
long dark hair, and the token he had given her 
pressed to her heart with one stiffened hand- 
Faithful Nan! The waves, having tossed her to 
sleep in their white arms, had gently drifted her 
ashore in the morning. But her fair false rival, 
with her sins on her head, through the storm 
and the darkness of that awful night, had gone 
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‘alone, and was never seen again ! 
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FAITH. 


BY HELEN MARION BURNSIDE. 


Tue storm was o’er me drifting— 
I watched its skirts uplifting 
Along a crimson glory of sunset, sky, and sea; 
And, slowly forward coming, 
From out the misty gloaming, 
A little child sped lightly across the plain to me. 


A little blue-eyed maiden, 
With fading flowers laden, 
Which, ever as she journeyed, she fondled tenderly. 
“Dost thou not fear to wander?” 
I said. ‘A storm breaks, yonder.” 
“It will not fright or harm me,” serenely answered she. 
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§ “And these, thy fading flowers— 
; The sunshine and the showers 
Of all the bygone springtime would fali on them in vain.” 
But, with her sweet eyes shining, 
Her hand in mine entwining, 
She answered: “ Heaven's sunshine can make them bloom 
again.” 


And 80, serenely smiling, 
She goes, the way beguiling, 
¢ And fearlessly I journey toward the darkling sea; 
For, as I follow onward, 
, The way which leadeth sunward, 
{ Sweet Faith, the blue-eyed maiden, goes hand in hand 
: with me. 


HE SNOW. 


L. PRATT. 


Sorrty the white snow is falling 
Over the ground; 

Tenderly now it is cov’ring 
Each lonely mound. 


Where the lone sleepers are lying, 
Silent and cold, 


| There doth the pure white snow drifting, 


Their graves enfold. 


Over the soft stainless carpet, 


No footsteps go. 
Silent and still are the sleepers 
Under the snow. 





SISTER DOROTHY. 


BY EDGAR FAWCETT, 
AUTHOR OF “AN AMBITIOUS WOMAN,” “A GENTLEMAN OF LEISURE,” ETE. 

Wuen her only sister, Sara, was married in; of his young wife, took this letter of her sister 
New York to Mr. Larchmont Bartlett, the intelli- } Dorothy’s somewhat languidly from Sara’s hand, 
gence of this event reached Dorothy Truman } and surveyed through his eyeglasses its square 
umong the lovely mountains of Lucerne. Dorothy : secure chirography. He bad a long yellow 
at once wrote home a crisp characteristic letter. | mustache, a diminutive and dainty sort of nose, 

‘*Haven’t you hurried up matters marvel-}a lank thin figure, extremely slender white 
ously?” the letter ran. ‘‘It seems to me only } hands, and the air of always dressing himself 
yesterday that I heard of this engagement, and } with an eye to the reigning mode. And yet you 
now it isa marriage. I have not an idea what 3 would not—despite even the eyeglasses—have 
Mr. Larchmont Bartlett is like, though you sent } permitted yourself to call him a mere dandy. It 
me that beautiful photograph. The only use for ; might even have occurred to you that he was a 
photographs, I find, is to have them remind you $ person of considerable interred, repressed, covert 
of people. If you expect that they will enable { ability—which he was. When a fool gives jiim- 


“ 
¢ 


you to do anything more, you are always sorely : self absolutely up to the grasp and sweep of 
mistaken. My warmest congratulations, of course { ‘caste,’ as an idea, we never have the least. 
—I mean, or I ought to mean, for tlle man who { doubt about the completeness of the surrender. 
has been lucky enough to win my beloved and ‘But it is otherwise with a man of brains. 
incomparable little Sara. . . This place is a; Intellect always dies hard, and there are few - 


dream of beauty, in May. I am living in a i modes of absolutely hiding it. The most zealous 


cheap ‘pension’—eight francs a day—with all; worshiper of patrician forms will invariably 
sorts of odd people; but, then, think of having / betray it. He wears his robes of office just a 
Mount Pilatus, the big gray sentinel of all the’ little awry. His fatuity does not perfectly fit 
other Alps, greet you every morning from your ’ him, like the supple native idiocy of the born 
bed-room window, sometimes doffing his cap of: fop. 
cloud to you in the most chivalrous way. . .; Larchmont Bartlett regarded Dorothy’s letter 
Expect me home in two months, at least. Mrs. ‘for some little time. His glasses were not an 
Bondurant is growing homesick, poor woman, ‘ affectation; he was near-sighted to a most, incon- 
now that her other malady is cured, and thinks ‘ veniencing degree. 
more and more every day of her transpontine / “T can understand, my dear Sara,’”’ he at 
sponse and babes. It is wonderful, dear Sara, ’ length said, “that your sister is a very different 
how our sentiment increases with our appetite. . ./ sort of person from yourself.” He said it with 
Love to mamma, and tell her I can scarcely under- f a drawl; but there have often been more relent- 
stand how I have permitted her to be so long out ‘less elongations of English syllables than that 
of my sight. Love to papa, and tell him that I; which he gave, and affectation has arts of speech 
shall meet all further messages on the subject of { beyond any of those he employed. 
un increased letter of credit with severe silence; ‘Different?’ echoed Sara. ‘I think no two 
| have not yet spent half what he has given } people could be more unlike in every way.” This 
me. o : statement might have been construed unfavorably 

Sara read a few sentences from this letter, to ’ toward the absent Dorothy ; though Sara, in her 
her newly-married husband. It was just after ’ guileless geniality, never dreamed of dispraise. 
the retirn from their honeymoon. They had She herself was a blonde of the willowy fragile 
come back to the house of Sara’s parents; they { type; all the pure candor of her soul seemed to 
were to live here; the whole of the second floor} look forth from the lucent mellow blue of her 
of this handsome brown-stone mansion in Fifty- 3 eyes; and, with hair so golden and so rippling, 
seventh Street had been allotted them, making with cheeks and chin so finely and softly molded, 
five spacious rooms in all. Mr. and Mrs. Tru-‘ with a figure whose litheness retained so many 
nan had gone one flight further upstairs for their ’ gracious curves, she had every right to be called 
accommodation. ‘ @ beauty. 

Larchmont Bartlett, who was seated at the side $ «But I am very anxious for you .s like my 
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keener threats for her than for most girls, she; from which it never recovered. He realized, 
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sister, Larch,” the young bride pursued, in a$ was so independent, so accentuated, so sharp. 
tenderer tone. ‘You do think that you will? Now, they asserted, her youth dyed all this in 
like her, don’t you?” And here Sara put one? a rosy mist; but, when the mist faded, too little 
hand on her husband’s arm, and sought for his ; yielding femininity would be left behind it. If 
evading eyes. 3 Dorothy ever heard an echo of these comments, 

“What on earth made her go to Europe in} it may be set down as certainty that she merely 


that cheap way?” muttered Larchmont. ’ laughed her silent contempt for them. It had 
‘Poor Mrs. Bondurant had bronchitis danger- 3 always seemed to her highly possible that she 
ously, and couldn’t go in any other.”’ 3 would never marry. She had a good many 
‘Who is Mrs. Bondurant? Rather a common } theories as to what men ought to be, and she 


sort of person, eh ?”’ knew very well that men do not like the women 

Sara would not have called her mother’s old} who have those. The woman who represents 
friend a common sort of person six months ago. 3 recreation and not discipline to the mind mascu- 
But now it was somehow different. She had, 3 line is she who walks to church, under a bridal- 
meanwhile, met Larchmont Bartlett, been wooed 3 veil, the quickest. And, if a man were like the 
by him, and married him. She now said, with ; sun and moon made into one, Dorothy had often 
a stealthy little blush of guilt and a hesitating; told herself she would not marry him without 
voice : genuine love. 

“Well, Larch, I should not call her common. She had not been home more than three hours 
No. She hasn’t the—ah—fashionable air, and—’’ } before her whole individuality was in a stir and 

‘“«My dear Sara, don’t use that dreadful word } flutter. She considered Larchmont Bartlett odious, 
‘fashionable.’ It always makes me hear the} and thought Sara had made the most mistaken 





snipping of a milliner’s scissors.” 3 of matches. At dinner, that evening, Mr. and 
Sara laughed buoyantly. ‘I am afraid, if I} Mrs. Truman exchanged more than one melan- 
said ‘swell,’ Larch, you'd think it slangy.” choly glance. They had dreaded that the coming 


“‘Say ‘respectable.’ It answers every pur} of Dorothy would summon discord from its lair, 
pose.” and they had not been in error. It must be 
Sara gave a sudden start. ‘Good gracious!’ } admitted that both Sara’s parents were, somehow, 
she exclaimed. ‘Mrs. Bondurant is respect-} under the spell of their son-in-law’s magnificence. 
able!’’ He had so dazzled them, that they had forgotten 
“Ts she? Well, let us drop her, and talk of} to disapprove of him. Years ago, when her 
something else. As for this matter of liking; husband had made his first valiant pile of thou- 
your sister, my dear, it will all depend upon} sands, in the retail hardware business, Mrs. 
how she accepts me. Do you understand?” } Truman had attempted to secure a foothold in 
Sara thought, reverently, that she did under-; so-called patrician New York society. 
stand. Larchmont, with perhaps an Potente | But she had never forgotten the attempt, 
vanity, had alluded to himself as if he were a} poor woman. She made a tour of the summer 
new religion or a piece of recent political reform. watering-places with her husband, that year, 
And possibly his wife, in a certain undefined } and they must both have cut very sorry figures. 
way, placed him on a level with just such} It is possible that his tailor was as much to 
notable questions as these. > blame as her dressmaker. Mrs. Truman was 
The home-coming of Dorothy Truman was not; now dimly conscious of wearing rings outside 
without its dramatic accompaniments. She looked } of her gloves, during this momentous pilgrimage, 
all about her, so to speak, after crossing the; and Mr. Truman could remember that he gener- 
threshold of her father’s house, with alertly-} ally attired himself in evening-dress at about 
poised head and vigilant wary eye. She had &; two o'clock in the afternoon. The years, and 
face full of vivacity and spirit, and a good deal} their daughters who grew up with the years, had 
of her sister’s neat flexibility ia figure, without } brought radical changes. Mrs. Truman had 
a trace of Sara’s inseparable languor. Indeed, } learned why she had failed, with all her wealth, 
briskness was the most emphatic trait of all that} to ‘‘get into society.” She had carried away 
Dorothy said and did; it was never absent from } with her, from that disastrous campaign, a good 
her manner and speech, any more than its salty } deal of potent chagrin; but she had carried 
tang is absent from sea-water. Some of the} away, as well, a keen respect for ‘the aristoc- 
people who are always judging a woman by her? racy.” Nor had matters been very different 
possibility of winning male admirers used to say} with her husband. Mr. Truman’s estimate of 
of Dorothy that spinsterhood held earlier and? his own social importance underwent a change 
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after that summer, nti there were certain } 
things which his money could not give him or ; ‘‘ Loyalty is no word for me. 
do for him. Like his wife, he grew to secretly ; of my own country—like some Americans whom 


reverence high social standing, and gradually ; 1 have met in London and elsewhere—I should| 
acquainted himself with the various family-; be ashamed of myself.’ 
records and personal histories included under ; 


such august Knickerbocker names as those of } factory people, across the ocean,” said Lareh- 


‘A loyal American !’’ cies Penta oie, 
If I were ashamed 


“You seem to have met some rather unsatis- 


“Amsterdam” or “ Manhattan.’’ Sara had, in } mont, with his drawl made skilfully tantalizing. 
*% measure, shared these feelings, and several § Dorothy now felt distinctly nettled, and at 
years spent at a school filled with the daughters } once said: ‘‘ Unfortunately, not all of them are 
of New York nabobs had by no means diminished } to be found across the ocean.”’ 
them, But Dorothy had always tossed her head At the end of dinner, after she bad fired not 
in great scorn at the idea of anyone possessing ;a few peppery little shots of this same sort, 
them. She dearly.loved both of her parents, but ; Dorothy was privately interviewed by her mother. 
hid this fondnesg pnder a frank familiarity, which, ; ‘‘My dear,” said Mrs. Truman, “it looks as 
to many an English eye, might have seemed the } if you were geing to. make matters very unpleas- 
essence of filial disrespect. Dorothy, however, { ant for Larchmont.” 
would not have minded the mute censure of all | Dorothy steadily regarded her mother for 
the English eyes in the world. She had always ; some little time. Then she answered, with a 
prided herself upon being an American of Amer- } slight pained smile at the corners of her lips, 
icans, and her recent trip abroad had only inten- ; and a series of quick little reproachful nods: 
sified this national sympathy. “Oh, it does, does it, mamma? And then 
“Which country in Europe do you like the$ you don’t think your son-in-law at all blamable 
best, Dorothy?”’ asked Sara, that evening, as ; for the way he treated me?”’ 
they were seated at dinner. ‘‘Larchmont’s manners are perfection,’’ said 
“‘Oh, Switzerland,’ was the answer, made; Mrs. Truman, with an airy sort of reverence, as 
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without a moment of hesitation. ‘I believe 3 though she were saying colloquially a fragment 
there is no country in the world half so beau- ; ; Of some sacred litany. 
tiful.’”’ 


‘He has no manners at all,” exclaimed 
Larchmont gave one of his thin cool laughs. } Dorothy. ‘He is all mannerism. I detest such 
“It is so spectacular,” he said, ‘‘it always makes ; a type of man as that.” 


me think of a chromo, or something like that.” { “Dorothy !"’ 

Dorothy pursed her lips a little, ‘It is pop | “And to think that our darling Sara should 
ular and healthful,’ she said, in crisp undertone, ‘ have married him!’ Here the tears flashed in 
‘‘and so the dainty people run it down.” Then : Dorothy’s eyes, as she vehemently tossed her 
her black eyes sparkled a little, as she went on > head. ‘She never should have done it, if I had 
with changed voice: ‘But this modern fashion been home—never !”’ 


of sneering at it will die away, and its sublimity; Mrs, Truman clasped both hands together, in 
and grandeur will remain, I met some people} a grief-stricken way, She was a very silly 
who spoke as you did, by the way; but I after-; woman, and the pernicious snobbery of our 
ward found out that they had done so entirely metropolis, with which fate had brought her inte 
from affectation.” 3 contact, had made her still sillier, 

“Oh, Dorothy!’’ murmured Sara, with an } ‘‘Oh, Dorothy!’ she moaned. “It was such 
a splendid match for our Sara! Your father was 
; delighted, and so wasI. Why, only think: his 
; mother was a Castlegarden, and his grandmother 
“<1 fear that I am often thought so, when I tell was a Brooklynheight! He couldn’t be more 
the plain truth,” said Dorothy. ; swell than he is. It puts our family right up. 

“The plain truth shouldn’t always be spoken, } Why, I just mentioned casually, this winter, to 
my dear,’ said her father, with a kind of} Larchmont, that your father and I would like to 
nervous jocoseness. ‘ go to one of the Patriarchs’ balls, and he got us 

‘I can’t bear to hear my beloved Switzerland } cards so easily! And ‘everybody’ has called on 
talked of in that snobbish way,’ declared ; Sara since the wedding. Some days, we would 
Dorothy. ‘ have a perfect stream of carriages in front of the 

‘I thought you were such a very loyal Amer- house, for the whole afternoon. You. couldn’t 
ican,’’ said Larchmont, only half concealing a} help remembering that the neighbors must be 
sneer. S watching, behind their shades. And there was 


alarmed look at her husband, 
‘‘Dorothy does not mean to be uncivil, I am 
sure,’” hastened Mrs. Truman. 
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that Mrs. Pillsbee, next bine me never sheeted “ Indeed! ’ muttered Dorothy. ‘What a 
my visit, seeing it all! I declare, Dorothy, | pretty figure he'll cut, among all those popin- 
there's so much to be downright grateful for, } jays.” 
and yet here are you coming home to turn a; To her father, Dorothy was equally outspoken, 
blessing into a trouble.”’ » though in a different way. ‘*Upon my word,” 
“That's a cheerful way of describing my } she affirmed, ‘‘ you don’t deserve to have the 
arrival,’ said Dorothy, as she bit her lips. The } enviable repute that you possess, as a man of 
bald rude straightforwardness of her mother’s ; brains and honesty. ‘The idea of caring for this 
discourse was nothing new to her; she had heard } fiction—this phantom—-this will-o’-the-wisp they 
other gentle firades in just the same glaring Secall caste! You! In a smaller man, one could 


taste as this. ‘‘Manmnma,” she now went on, } forgive such a smaliness. Why, these so-called 
‘answer me one question: Is Mr. Larchmont ; American aristocrats are the surprise and the 
Bartlett a person of any means whatever?” $ ridicule of Europe. And to let our Sara marry 

‘‘Not much,” said Mrs. Truman, coloring a } that mere fashion-plate of a man, simply because 
little. ‘he can take his wife among"the snobs of the 


‘‘ 1 thought not,” asseverated Dorothy. ‘‘ This ; F. C. D. C. Dancing-class without having to 
marriage has been simply a downright sale— : cringe and struggle getting her there! Oh, it’s 


nothing more.” ; petty, and at the same time monstrous !”’ 

“Qh, Dorothy Truman!” cried her mother, { ‘Look here, Dorothy,’’ said that young lady’s 
in plaintive anger. “How can you—and how ;: ; father, laying one hand on her shoulder: 
dare you?” ‘You're going to make —_— in this house— 


Here Dorothy threw both arms around her i can see it in your eyes.” 
mother’s neck. But she did not kiss her; she } “T’m going to prevent trouble,”’ said Dorothy, 
scolded her, instead. ‘ stolidly, ‘if I can.” 

‘““Oh, you goose! You foolish ‘stupid old } “What do you mean?” asked Mr. Truman, 
goose, you! Between papa and yourself, you : with the bluffness of a man whom subtleties 
may have shattered poor Sara’s life. 1 don't } } irritate. 
know how I can ever forgive either of you. Do; ‘ Yoti shall see, father,” said Dorothy. She 
you suppose I don’t already see just how matiers ; was always very serious, very much in earnest, 
stand? You've gone down on your knees—all ; when she called him “ Fither,” like this. 
three—before this shallow, pompous, conceited} ‘Now, Dorothy,’”’’said Mr. Truman, showing 
young fortune-hunter. And what does he give } a burst of that firmness which he could maintain 
you, in exchange for your devotion? A languid } so capably where it was a question of will and 
half-amused contempt !” Sopinion going together, with all except this 

“Contempt? Oh, Dorothy!” , energetic young daughter of his, ‘now, Dorothy, 

“It’s true. I mean to watch his conduct ! you just listen to me, and let well alone. Sara 
toward Sara narrowly enough, you may be sure 3 is getting on nicely enough with Larchmont. 
of that. What-this marriage will mean to Sara } She and he understand one another perfectly.” 
is, after all, the important question. I saw that} ‘Oh, they do?” said Dorothy, with scathing 
he left the house almost immediately after; irony. Several days had now elapsed since her 
dinner, this evening.” } conversation with her mother, and she had, 

‘‘He must have been annoyed at you,” said } meanwhile, used a good deal of shrewd though 
Mrs. Truman. ‘He usually goes an hour later.’’ } covert observation. “Do you call it ‘under- 

“Oh,’”’ said Dorothy, ‘then he usually does 3 standing one another perfectly,’ to be on dog- 


go, eh?” ; and-master terms? Sara is completely neglected 
“Well, yes.” , by her husband, and yet so much in awe of his 
‘‘ With Sara, or without ?”’ } assumed greatness that she does not, for an instant, 
‘He hasn’t taken Sara much lately.” ; Venture to complain. How long can this sort 
‘‘Oh, he hasn’t? And does he tell her where } of thing goon? Until her gentle patience gives 
he gees?” ; way at last under the pressure of that man’s 


“Yes. He goes to his club—the Gramercy ; cold-blooded selfishness? Then all remedies will 
Club, you know. It is the most select in New ° ‘ arrive too late. As it is, there is some hope ot 
York: smaller than the Metropolitan, and nearly saving Sara’s future. That hope rests entirely 
all made up from our very first families. And j in appeal to her husband. Such an appeal I 
he has promised to use all his best influence to } must, and shall, make.” 
have your father made a member of the Gra-: Mr. Truman heaved a sigh. There was no use 
mercy.” ‘of opposing Dorothy when her mood took this 
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resolute and sybilline aspect. He had himself} that he shrinks from. 


begun secretly to chafe under the ‘de haut en 
bas’’ attitude of his son-in-law. There was, 
nowadays, a certain patronage in the way Larch- 
mont condescended to seat himself at the Truman 
dinner-table, occupy his sumptuous apartments, 
even draw the generous allowance made by his 
wife’s father. 

“Dorothy’s right,’ at length deciared Mr. 
Truman to his wife. ‘It mustn’t go on like 
this forever. If Dorothy could only win Sara 
into trusting her, and even joining forces with 
her, the chances of success would be much 
better.”’ 

‘But, Ira—’” began his wife. 

‘You trust our Dorothy, Adeline. She loves 
Sara, heart and soul, and we know it. All we 
can do is look on and see the fight. We can’t 
take sides with her, I suppose, because she won't 
let us.’ 


Dorothy had a very difficult time before she ' 
could move by a single inch Sara’s rooted loyalty ; 


to her husband. But she knew véry well that 
some such dislocation as this must now be 
effected, or a tumultuous rdin would soon follow 
in its place. 

‘Be as devotedly and as deeply fond of this 
man 9s you can be,’”’ she said, ‘and, the fonder 
you are, the more sincerely glad will it make me. 
But, Sara, to let him treat you as he is doing 
proves no love on your own part. Who sees you 
abroad at his side? You valued his ‘ position’”’ 
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He is _ in society’ himself, 
} and—TI must say it, Sara—papa’s money enables 
; him to enjoy himself there.” 
{ Poor’ Sara’s lip quivered. She wanted to 
‘resent her sister's words, and yet there was 
;a tenderness in Dorothy’s look and mien which 
‘ forbade such a course. Then, too, the voice 
' which now addressed her s¢emed like an audible 
corroboration of her own growing fears. She 
; dropped her eyes for a moment, and sat quite 
‘ silent, knowing that her sister watched her. 
i Then, as she suddenly raised them, Dorothy saw 
‘ that they swam in tears. 
, «© Qh) Dorothy,” she exclaimed, while her 
‘ voice fell pitifully, ““I’m—I'm glad you think 
that he still really loves me!” 

About a week later, on a certain Monday 
: evening, as Larchmont Bartlett entered the draw- 
/ing-room, in his usual full-dress, he found his 
‘ sister-in-law standing near a table, on which lay 
‘two brilliant and costly-looking bouquets. 
; «Pretty, aren’t they?” said Dorothy, care- 
lessly. 
i 
i 


“Yes,”’ said Larchmont. Meanwhile, he had 
; geen that Dorothy’s attire was of unaccustomed 
|} richness! She was, by no means, above the 
{ wearing of a handsome gown now and then, 
| and rather prided herself upon following the 
} 
2 
5 


prevalent fashion without going conspicuously 


> beyond it. ‘Are fhey your flowers?” her 
; brother-in-law added: 
{ Qne bunch is mine,” said Dorothy, “and 


‘ 2 — os . > 
—Dorothy could never even prondunce any of} one is Sara’s.”” She began to ¢raw on a pair of 


these words, expressing patrician rank, without 
a certain bellicose tartness of tone— you valued 
his ‘ position,’ I say, when you married him; 
but now you are not reaping a single advantage 
from it. IT don’t declare that he merely holds 
you ‘something better than his dog, a little dearer 
than his horse’; but I do declare, my sister, that 
he thrusts you out of sight, as if he were 
ashamed of you. If he had married you, not 
loving you, he would have been committing a 
cowardly, a villainous act. I do not think he 
did this. No. Thxve watched him closely, and 
I believe that he does care for you sincerely, at 
heart. But he makes you drop into the place 
of an inferior; he does not. let you hold, beside 
him, the place of an equal. 
those morganatic marriages in Europe: you are 
only half his wife. Mamma spoke of the stream 
of people who called upon you. But who calls 
now? Larchmont prefers that you should not 
pay visits. To pay visits means to receive them, 
and both together mean being ‘in society.’ But 
Larchmont does not want you to be ‘in society.’ 
It necessitates the bore of taking you about; and 


$ men.’ 
4 


} as you are aware. 
} any such plan.” 


$ JT suppose she forgot. 


) long white gloves as she thus spoke. 

} 4 Sara’s 2” repeated Larchmont. 

“Yes. We're going to the opera together. 

} It’s ‘Carmen.’ Iam passionately fond of ‘Car- 

I’ve taken a box for Sara and myself.” 

; Larchmont changed color. “I saw my wife 

} at dinner,”’ he said, almost under his breath, 
She did not, then, mention 


; “No?” said Dorothy, who was coolness itself. 
You forget to mention 
}so many of your plans to her.” 

{ She saw an exasperated look cross his foce, as 
he walked several steps away from her. ‘ Won’t 


; you come with us?” she now asked. ‘It’s one 


It reminds me of / of those small boxes, you know; but we shall 


{have two empty seats.’ 
¢ He was pale, as he turned toward her again. 
«*Excuse me,” he said, visibly biting his lip; 
‘‘you will have three, I think—my wife’s, as 
well.” 

Dorothy smiled, and threw back her head a 
Slittle. ‘You are mistaken,” she said. ‘Ah, 


rf 
{ here is Sara now.” 
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Sara was indeed just then entering the drawing- 
room. She looked very pretty, in a dress of 
soft blue material, garnished with ample puffs 
of more ethereal texture. She gave a slight 
start, on seeing her husband, but glided at once 
to her sister’s side. 

‘Here is your bouquet,’’ said Dorothy, hand- 
ing her one of the two nosegays. ‘‘ White and 
pink will just make the right contrast with your 
dress.”’ 

There was a silence, while Sara bent her face 
down toward the flowers. And then her husband 
broke the silence, saying: 

‘‘Sara, may I ask why you have not consulted 
me about this proposed evening at the opera?” 

Sara’s voice was firm, as she answered, looking 
mildly but unflinchingly at the speaker : 

‘““You go where you please, evening after 
evening, and: never consult me. I took your 
indifference on the subject for granted.”’ 

‘«T see,’ said Larchmont, as if he were speak- 
ing between his teeth. ‘You have made a 
singular error, my dear. I forbid you to go to 
the opera, in this way.’’ 

‘You forbid!’ cried Dorothy, with a high 
burst of laughter. ‘‘Oh, that is too delicious. 
Ah, there’s the carriage; I heard it stop outside; 
and here is Marie, with our opera-cloaks.’’ 

The presence of the servant, who had now 
appeared, wrought at least a momentary effect 
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} shall go. Now, let us see who is the stronger— 
you or I.”’ 

He drew backward, and his face became quite 
colorless. ‘‘I am speaking to my wife,’ he 
said, 

« And [ am speaking to you,’’ shot in Dorothy. 

“You haye no rights of interference—none 
whatever.” 
¢ «Then I will assume them. I happened to 
‘know and love my sister a good many years 
> before you married her. You’ye had matters 
‘ entirely your own way, in this house, quite 
‘ long enough. I don’t propose to see Sara crushed 
} and buried by you any longer. Oh, I’m not in 
¢ the least manner awed by either your frowns or 
your sneers. Sara is going to the opera with 
me, this evening. , Please understand that. This 
evening |’’ 

And here Dorothy drew her sister’s unresisting 
arm determinedly within her own. 

} . ** You shall repent this vulgarity,’ said Larch- 

} mont, in a choked voice. 

} Dorothy gave one of her laughs. 

} «Vulgarity!’ she echoed. “That is always 

>the way, men of your absurd views treat any 
woman who speaks her mind, and urges her 

common rights, ‘To have a particle of real spirit 

$ is to be ‘vulgar.’ The word comes to your lips 

3 as easily as the brandy you sip at your clubs. 

3 And, if it isn’t ‘ vulgar,’ it’s ‘American.’ Now, 





4 
4 








on Larchmont’s gathering wrath. He stood and; be good enough, always henceforward, to realize 

stared at his wife, while she allowed herself to be ? that I’m as vulgar and as American ag possible. 

wrapped in the cashmere cloak Marie extended. ; It may save a great deal of future misunderstand- 

But, just as Sara had begun to button it, he 3 ing between us. Come, Sara.’ 

walked up to her side and said, in a husky voice ; She led her sister to the door of the drawing- 

which hardly seemed his own: $ room, with a.high head and a firm step. But, 
“Remove that cloak. You remain at home. ; just as they both reached the threshold, Larch- 


I command you.” ‘ mont hurried several paces after them. 
As the last word left him, Dorothy slipped ‘ 


between himself and his wife. 
‘Let me see you dare to keep her home, ‘ 


‘‘T1l make you regret this, Dorothy Truman,” 


‘ he exclaimed. ‘‘ Mark my words, I will.” 


‘“‘T don’t want to miss the first act of ‘Car- 








Larchmont Bartlett—that’s all,’’ she said, very ; men’, said Dorothy, with another laugh, look- 
quietly. ‘‘Sara has no enjoyment—none what- ing at him across one shoulder. 
ever. You neglect her, and now you blame later.” 
her for seeking her own pleasures. I say she $ 


“Tl see you 


[TO BE CONCLUDED. } 
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In the dim sweet twilight, 
Distant bells are ringing; 

And I hear sweet voices 
All in chorus singing. 


Holy songs of heaven— 
So they come again! 


Now, but silence lingers; 
Darkness falls anon : 

And the night is:chilly, 
And my dreams are gone, 


As some soul, unshriven, 
Hears, amid its pain, 


~—_—o~ 
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Tue funeral was over; the rich widow had } 
been carried to her last resting-place; and now } 
her idolized child, her cherished blue-eyed Dor- } 
ris, who up to this time had known no sorrow 


deeper than the death of a favorite dog, was } 


sitting forlornly in the library, trying to realize 
her loneliness and desolation. 

The young girl was almost a stranger in England; : 
for her mother, Mrs. Philip Luxmoore, was a 
Frenchwoman, and, after her husband’s death, had 
chosen to live principally in her own country ; so 
that now her grief-stricken young daughter felt 


herself very strange and alone in the fair Devon- ; 


shire home that was henceforth to be her own. 


Yet. no, not quite alone: no indeed, for wasn’t } 


there Cecil? Even in her heavy affliction, the 
remembrance of her betrothed lover had power to 
warm her heart with comfort unspeakable. The 
young man had hurried from London, at the 
news of Mrs. Luxmoore’s. sudden death, and, 
although he had been obliged to return imme- 


diately after the funeral, his presence had been 


consolation unspeakable to the mourning girl. 


Dorris. had promised to marry Cecil Vaughan, ° 


only a few months before, and the time that had 


fellowed would have been a sort of Paradise to the ; 
young people, had not very prosaic considerations ; 
intervened to cast a faint shadow over their happi- ; 


-ness, Alas! Cecil was poor, and Dorris very rich ; 
and as, up to this point, the young man’s stubborn 
pride had rebelled at being supported by his wife, 
no time had been set for the marriage. He must 
make his way first, he said. 
not call him a ‘‘ fortune-hunter.” 

She had no near relatives, but a maiden aunt, 


a half-sister of her father ; whom she saw, almost : 


for the first time, at, her mother’s funeral. The 
day after, this aunt— Miss Alice Jamison—entered 
the room. 

“Dorris,” she said, gently and very seriously, 
after a short silence, ‘‘ your mother, a year ago, 
confided to me a secret; which, in case of her 
death, I was to tell you, 


than yourself.” 
«But, Aunt Alice, how gould that be possible ? 
I have no relative but, you.” 
“7 am not your only relative, Dorris: 
were not your: mother’s only child.” 
“No, Aunt Alice, I remember ; 





The world should - 


There is someone who ; 
has a right to be here—someone very little older : 


you } 


there was a} 


\ little boy, who died before I was born,”’ 
} Dorris, wonderingly. 

‘‘Yes, dear. But there was still another, and 
‘that is the sad story I must tell you. Yeur 
}mother was almost heart-broken, when your 
, little brother died, A year after, in France, 
; another child was born. Your mother’s one hope 

‘and prayer was that it should be a boy; and, 
} when it not. only proved to be a girl, but one 
‘somewhat deformed, she conceived such a hatred 
‘for it that she swore neyer to see it or own it, 
‘and this oath she kept to the letter.’ 
, “Qh, Aunt Alice! And the poor little baby— 
what became of her?” 

‘The poor little baby is now a woman, four 

> years older than yourself, Dorris, Your father, 
‘seeing that nothing could induce your mother to 
retract her word, could do nothing better than 
; give the child into the care of a family of distant 
relatives going to, New Zealand; and there she 
has been, ever since.’ 
‘So L really have a sister ?’’ cried Dorris, in a 
Voice quiveritig with intense emotion. ‘ And 
she, of course, will come home, and we shall be 
: together? Thank you, thank you.” 

‘¢ Alas,”’. she continued, after a mement; ‘I 
hayen’t told you the whole story yet. Your poor 
mother has made a will, leaving everything to 
‘her, with a solemn charge to share all with you, 
as if it were divided by law. This, dear child, 
31 was to tell you, with. your mother’s love and 
; blessing. She begged your forgiveness ; 
thought it her duty to do as she did.” 

“Oh, dear darling mother!’ sobbed Dorris. 
; “As if it could make any difference!” 

A few months after, Margery Luxmoore arrived 
, to take possession. Dorris, with glowing cheeks, 
sand eyes suffused with happy tears, threw her 
}arms around the slender black-robed figure. 
“Yes, Dorris, I am quite well,” said the new 
} sister, but without the least display of emotion : 
, ‘excepting, of course, my fatigue. 
rally very glad to be with you at last. 


began 


but she 


p? 


1 am natu- 
Of course, 


I am pleased to be at home, in the position to 
which my birth entitles me.”’ 

Dorris looked at her sister, with large half- 
; disappointed eyes, feeling vaguely chilled. 
‘Would you like to go to your room, dear, and 
May I go with you?” 
“Yes, Dorris, I. think I will; 


«rest, before dinner ? 
; 


but I would 
(839) 
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rather go alone. | have always had a foolish } Dorris’s order, therefore, Cecil made himself 
fancy for privacy when in my own room, and j very agreeable to Margery, though somewhat 
may as well begin as I intend to go on. By the } grudgingly, be it confessed; for he candidly 


way, what is your dinner-hour ?”’ 

‘* Seven,” responded Dorris. 

“Ah! I have been used to dining at six. 
Would you mind if I changed the hour?” 

“Certainly not. Everything here must be as 
you wish,” answered Dorris, meekly, realizing 
suddenly that she was no longer the mistress. 

‘‘QOh, aunt, what is the matter?” cried Dorris, 
as soon as her sister had gone. ‘ Have we done 
anything to offend her? She seems so strange 
and indifferent. She scarcely spoke to you at all, 
and only kissed me once, in such an odd way.” 

‘Dorris, my child,’ said Miss Jamison, very 
tenderly and seriously, after a long silence, 
*“‘T hope that you and your sister will have 
a very happy life together; but, darling, if 
things should ever go wrong with you, remember 
that there will always be a corner in my cottage, 
for you, where you would be welcome as the 
flowers in spring.” 

““Thauk you—thank you, dear Aunt Alice,’ 
cried the girl, gratefully. ‘But you forget 
Cecil—” 

‘Sure enough,” answered Miss Jamison, a 
sudden relief shining in her eyes. ‘I beg your 
pardon, dear. Of him, I haven’t the least doubt 
in the world. Only—you know that it will be 
some time before he is able to marry. 

«“That’s his nonsense,” cried Dorris, gayly. 
*« Why should we wait? I’ve enough for both.” 

“You forget, Dorris, how circumstances have 
changed. My dear, you have nothing to bring 
your husband now but what your sister’s fancy 
may choose to bestow on you.” 

‘‘ Why, you dear foolish old auntie, it’s all the 
same as if the money belonged—half of it, at 
least—to me. You seem to think oddly of Mar- 
gery.” 

‘¢T confess, I don’t understand it. Our friends 
in New Zealand wrote that she was so like your 
father; and I am almost sure that I heard her 
eyes were blue, like yours,’ Miss Jamison said, 
absently. Her thoughts were evidently not with 
Margery’s eyes. 

Cecil Vaughan, at that time visiting pear 
Lyndehurst, was one of the first to make the 


{avowed his lack of admiration for Miss Lux- 
{ moore, declaring that his affections were entirely 
} monopolized by Dorris and Aunt Alice. 

¢ Cecil’s vacation was but short. Two weeks 

‘after Margery’s arrival, he was obliged to return 

i to London. Deprived of his cheering presence, 

; Dorris began dimly to realize that, in gaining 

te sister, she had lost a great deal: her inde- 

: pendence, her unchecked freedom of word and 

$ deed, the lavish indulgence accorded to every 

f wish; moreover, she felt that her sister was not 
only arbitrary sovereign of Lyndehurst and all 
its belongings, but also of herself. 

All was changed, in fact. Dorris had been 
accustomed to an unquestioned command of 
money, and the domestic expenditure had been 

{lavish and unstinted. But the new mistress 

{ instituted a very different régime. A rigorous 

} examination was instituted into the household 

economy. Servants were dismissed who had 

} served the family before Dorris was born; more 

than half the horses were sold; even the family 
meat and drink seemed to have deteriorated. 

As for Dorris herself, she was given to under- 
stand that hereafter her sister would make her a 
monthly allowance, to which she was expected 
strictly to limit her personal expenses. And, 
alas! this sum was very little more than enough 
to meet the charitable calls upon her purse. 

Dorris still had one great comfort in the 
presence of her aunt. But this consolation did 
not last long. Margery, from the first, had 
$ looked upon her aunt as an intruder. Moreover; 
} she watched with unreasonable jealousy her affec- 

tion for and influence over Dorris. 

‘‘ How much longer does Miss Jamison intend 
?to stay at Lyndehurst, Dorris?’ she asked, 
: shortly, one day, when the two girls were alone 
+ in the library. 

; “Oh, Margery! A very long time, I hope,’ 
cried Dorris, startled and distressed. «You 
surely can’t object to her presence ?”’ 

; As she was here before I arrived, I had, of 

; course, nothing to say to a visit of moderate length. 

pene she seems to forget that an invitation from 

; the mistress of the house is usually considered 








acquaintance of the elder Miss Luxmoore, in } necessary, especially when the visit seems of such 
whose eyes he seemed to find decided favor. } indefinite duration. I am ready to take care of 
‘This was a matter of much satisfaction to Dorris. ; you, Dorris; but I can hardly be expected to 
It had been one of her fancies that her sister } harbor all your relations.’ 

should not be informed of the engagement, for } ‘*Do not make yourself uneasy, my dear,” 
the present. It should be kept as a surprise for } said a quiet voice from ‘the doorway, for Miss 
Margery, until she had learned to value her } Jamison had entered unobserved, in time to hear 
future brother as he deserved. Obedient to}the last speech. ‘I have remained here in 
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fulfillment of a promise made to one who was ‘ happiness of which she had so fondly dreamed, 


mistress of Lyndehurst before you were; but ; 
now I shall return home to-morrow. Dorris, ‘ 
remember that my doors are open to you 
always.” 

“Dorris,” cried Margery, violently, almost 
before Miss Jamison had left the room, ‘if ever 
you leave my house for that woman’s, I shall ' 
wash my hands of you altogether. Don’t forget ‘ 
that you are entirely dependent upon me.” 

With her aunt’s departure, went all the bright- 
ness from Dorris’s life. Still, she did not give up 
all hope of happiness with her sister, when they 
should have grown a little more accustomed to each 
other. She left no effort untried to win Mar- ; 
gery’s heart. She was full of sympathy, espe- ‘ 
cially, for the girl’s deformity and the suffering ‘ 
she imagined it must cause, though she had been < 
much surprised at seeing so little trace of it. 

‘IT am so glad that your lameness seems so 5 
trifling, dear Margery,” she ventured to remark, ‘ 
affectionately, one day, as she sprang forward to 
hand her sister her crutch, which had fallen on ‘ 
the floor. ‘I really think you have grown much 
better since you came to Lyndehurst.”’ 

To Dorris’s surprise, Margery flushed to the : 
roots of her hair, while she answered, in a voice 


tremulous with anger: ‘1 can't imagine anything ; 


more heartless than your making my misfortune ; 
a subject of comment.” 

Another time, Dorris was alone in the library, 
curled up in her favorite window-seat, concealed ‘ 
by the heavy curtains, when her sister came in ‘ 
and seated herself at the table, to write a letter. 
Norris looked up absently; then, without speak- ; 
ing, went on with the book she was reading. 
Soon, to her utter amazement, Margery arose, | 
picked up her crutch, and, without its assistance ; 
or a trace of lameness, walked toward the door. ' 
With one spring, Dorris was beside her, and, / 
throwing both arms around her neck, she cried, ‘ 
in tones of loving exultation: ‘‘Oh, Margery, 
Margery, | am so glad! You must be quite— ‘ 
quite well!” 

In an instant, the clinging arms were thrown ‘ 
off, while the face upon which Dorris had pressed : 
her sweet lips was convulsed with rage. In a‘ 
voice trembling with fury and hatred, Margery | 
cried: ‘‘How dare you? How dare you, you ‘ 
hypocritical cheat? Do you think I will submit ; 
to being watched and spied upon, and in my own 3 
house? If I ever detect you in such a thing : 
again, you shall leave immediately. I swear it!’’ : 

Rooted to the floor, Dorris, with frightened ; 
white face and staring eyes, gazed speechlessly } 
after her sister as she left the room. 


by 


in Margery’s society ; and, for the first time, in 
a long letter to her lover, eased her heart a little 
of the bitter disappointment and grief which 


¢ oppressed her, and which loyalty to her sister 
‘ had hitherto caused her to keep a secret in her 
; own breast. 


Cecil answered the piteous missive, which 
filled him with astonishment and indignation 


‘ unspeakable, in person; and Dorris found, to 
‘her mingled dismay and relief, that her affairs 
‘ had passed from her own control into the hands 
, of one possessing abundant strength and determ- 
‘ination to wage open warfare with everything 


in the way of her peace and happiness. 
Margery received the young man with beaming 
smniles and a marked friendliness, which she had 


‘ vouchsafed to no one else in England; all of 
‘ which was accepted by the young maa with a 


cold indifference, amounting almost’ to open 
aversion, which he now was at no pains to 


‘ conceal, but which at first ouly caused redoubled 
‘ efforts on Margery’s part to win his favor, until 


even Dorris’s eyes were opened to the fuct that 


’ Margery was only waiting for an opportunity 


to bestow herself and her wealth upon the hand- 


} some visitor. Gradually, however, Cecil’s rebuffs 


showed the mistress of Lyndehurst a glimmer of 
the unpalatable truth, and gradually her manner 


; changed to a rude insolence, which suited that 
; young man much better. 


Cecil was staying with the cousin he usually 
visited when in that neighborhood, and one of 


‘ his first moves was to insist upon Dorris consult- 


ing the family physician as to her fitness for 


‘a residence im India, whither he was seeking for 


an appointment, as he now told her. 

** But, Cecil, dear,’” she said, ‘‘ what difference 
can it possibly make? To tell the truth, I have 
not the least intention of going to India. If you 
would only look a little less dismal, I should. be 


: decidedly pleased with Dr, Gray’s. decision; for 


now you will be obliged to stay in England with 


?me, and allow me to help a little toward my own 


maintenance. Shall I promise never to presume 
offering to buy you a single cigar or pair of 
gloves ?”’ 

“Dorris, my darling, 1 shouldu’t be able even 
to buy the cigars and gloves; and you forget that 
you are now as poor as I am,” was the despond- 
ent answer. ‘ Always the thought of living on 
your money was horrible. However, I couki 
have borne that far better than giving you up. 
But how can I ever bring myself to accept any- 
thing at the hands jof a woman I so heartily 


despise, as I do your sister? I must inherit a 


- From this hour, Dorris resigned all hope of the ; few hundreds a year, from an old uncle, later: 
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but that may not “y for years, ‘and it is weary § 

work waiting for dead men’s shoes.” 
“And that we shall never do, Cecil,’’ 

Dorris. ‘Part of this property is, morally, as 


much mine as it ever was; and I don’t propose 


to allow your stupid and groundless scruples to ; 


interfere with my happiness, I assure you.” 

‘As you will, Dorris. 
give you up,” exclaimed the young man, fer- 
vently, drawing the girl beside him, down to a 
rustic seat, where he covered her hair, hands, 
and face with kisses innumerable, which told 
her that her cause was won indeed. 

‘‘T must talk to your sister, to-morrow morn- 
ing, Dorris,”’ said Cecil, as they entered the house, 
half an hour later. ‘Remember, she hasn’t 
even been told of our engagement yet.” 


Dorris came singing blithely down the stairs, ‘ 


rather late, the next morning, expecting to find | 
the breakfast-room still and deserted, as it’ 
usually was at this hour. Her naturally light ; 
heart and happy disposition had utterly refused } 
to be saddened, even by the trials and disappoint- { 
ments she had lately had to bear. This morning, 
elation over the victory she had won over her | 
lover, the evening before, lent an added bright- 


OI ee 


cried { 


I can do anything but ‘ 
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not ‘ winen: ] shall go to Aunt Alice, as soon 
¢ as I can write, and receive an answer from her. 
From henceforth, I have no sister. 
never been one but in name.” 
‘“*Heaven bless you, my own true girl. To- 
morrow, when my head is a little clearer, I will 
‘ write to you, as I cannot come to you here again. 
For the present, good-bye.’ And, with a long 
‘ lingering kiss, he was gone. 
é Dorris walked steadily into the breakfast-room, 
; and, with head erect and sternly-accusing eyes, 


She has 


confronted her angry sister. 

, May 1 ask why the man,” she said, ‘to 
‘whom I am betrothed, with my mother’s knowl- 
i edge and approval, has been so grossly insulted 
; in this house, where he had an established claim, 
long before you ever entered it?” 

‘‘How dare you call me to account in this 
manner, you impertinent ungrateful pauper, who 
’ must starve but for my bounty ?”’ cried Margery, 
‘ furiously, almost beside herself with rage, dis- 
‘ appointment, and wounded vanity; fer she had 
‘ loved Cecil Vaughan as much as was possible for 

her selfish heart to love anyone, and had firmly 


‘Of the burden of my support, your combined 





j 
’ resolved to become his wife. 
2 
< 
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ness to her eyes, and a warm flush to her cheeks ; ‘ insults to my lover and myself have relieved you,”’ 
and the knowledge, so dear to a woman’s heart, ‘ yeplied Dorris, coldly and scornfully. ‘This is 
that she was most becomingly dressed, contrib-; also the last time that my impertinence will 
uted much to her satisfaction. She reached the ; offend you, as these are probably the last words 
foot of the stairs, a most charming apparition, in} I shall ever speak to you. I leave this house 
her morning-dress of white muslin, embroidery, ; to-morrow, never to return as long as you are 
and lace, with here and there a knot of palest ; mistress of Lyndehurst.”’ 
blue peeping forth from among the frills, just in; An instant’s astonished pause followed. But 
time to be almost upset by Cecil in his hasty exit ; Margery, concluding this to be an idle threat to 
from the breakfast-room, where the open door } startle her into consent, went on almost imme- 
showed the mistress of Lyndehurst standing } diately: 
with frowning brow, set lips, and furious gleaming; ‘‘ You are rather premature in arranging your 
eyes, gazing vindictively after the young man; ; marriage without my knowledge or consent,” she 
truly a contrast to her blooming young sister. ‘said. ‘* You are completely in my power. I swear 
“Cecil, Cecil, what is the matter?’ cried } that not a penny of my money shall go to enrich 
Dorris, frightened at the stern angry light in her ‘ a penniless shameless adventurer. We shall see, 
lover’s eyes, as she drew him for an instant in } now, whether he was in love with your doll-baby 
through the open library-door. ¢ face or with the money he hoped I was going to 
“Dorris, it means that your sister utterly ; be fool enough to give to you. - Mark my words: 
refuses her consent to our marriage. She calls me ; you will see very little more of Cecil Vaughan. 
an unprincipled fortune-hunter ; and, after coolly ; I shall take good care that he never forces his 
reminding me that you are totally dependent ; way into my house again.” 
upon her bounty, she distinctly refuses to give: The last words were said to the empty air; for, 
you a penny, if you marry me. She has also‘ with one glance of flashing scathing contempt, 
turned me out of her house, which she forbids ; Dorris had left the room. She was met in the 
me ever again to enter. Oh, my darling, must I hall by a servant, who handed her a letter, just 
leave you in the power of such a heartless fiend, ‘ ‘ left by the postman—a letter from the only one 
such a diabolical—” ‘to whom she could fly in her trouble, her Aunt 
‘‘Hush; Cecil,’ said Dorris, in a low firm Alice. 
voice, which quieted her lover’s passion in a{ ‘The letter was short, merely to announce a 
moment. ‘No house is my home, where you are ‘ piece of news, which, at any other time, would 
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have interested Dorris greatly. It was that the } said Mrs. Lawrence, as she drew Dorris beside 
relative who had been as a mother to Margery, ’ her. 

in New Zealand, had, unexpectedly to all her Truthful Dorris fidgeted a little, changing color 
iriends, arrived in England, the day before, and ; visibly. Fortunately, in the awkward pause 
wis now at Aunt Alice’s cottage. She had been ; which followed this question, Margery’s step was 
a dear school-friend of Miss Jamison, and had § heard on the stairs. Mrs. Lawrence caught: the 
stopped for a day to renew the acquaintance, on } sound, and, with flushed eager face, rose to her 
her way to the home of her beloved niece, ; feet; while Dorris’s warm heart, forgetful for an 
Margery, whom she was all impatience to see ; instant of all her sister’s unkindness, beat high 
again. She wished to give Margery a delightful ; in sympathy for the joy of such a meeting. 
surprise, and should arrive the next day without; ‘Margery, Margery, don’t you see? 

any announcement. : Mrs. Lawrence. 


It is 
Oh, it has been too much for 


Dorris hardly gave a thought to the substance : her!’’ she cried, the next instant, in frightened 


of this letter, as she immediately sat down to ; amazement. 


answer it, giving a full account of what had 
happened at Lyndehurst, and_ beseechingly 
throwing herself upon her aunt’s love and pro- 
tection. 


‘ spirit, in the door. 


For Margery stood motionless as a 
Her crutch dropped from 
her trembling hands, her eyes almost started 
from her head; and, upon her face, which had 


$turned an ashen kind of gray, a_ horrified 


‘Dear Aunt Alice! How well I know what; despairing consternation was seen, terrible to 


she will answer,’’ she murmured, as she sealed 
her letter. 


’ behold. 


} Dorris, with wondering startled eyes, turned 


The next morning brought a letter from Cecil, ; to the visitor, who was regarding Margery with 


announcing his intention to try and obtain some 
diplomatic post in Europe, as his education had 
fitted him for very little else. ‘If that fail, 
darling,” he wrote, ‘I must resign myself to 
india, and wait for dead men’s shoes. I am not 
magnanimous enough to break our engagement, 
unless you ask it. If you carry out your determ- 
ination of going to your aunt, I shall hope to 
see you often during the next few months. Can’t 
you meet me, for'a few moments, to-day at noon, 
on the river-walk near the church? I must go 
to London, to-morrow.” 

Of course, Dorris met him. As she sorrow- 
fully returned from the rendezvous, a carriage 
drove up to the door, and brought suddenly to 
her mind the expected arrival of Mrs. Lawrence 
from New Zealand. The two ladies entered the 
house together, and, as Margery was nowhere 
visible, Dorris made an effort to conquer her 
despondency, and received the visitor with as 
much cordiality as she could muster. 

‘*You are Mrs. Lawrence, I suppose,’’ she 
said, simply, as she ushered the lady into the 
drawing-room. ‘I am Dorris.” 

Instantly the girl found herself enfolded in a 
warm motherly embrace, which touched her 


affectionate heart at once, and caused her to like, ‘ 


in spite of herself, Margery’s protectress and 
friend. 

‘Tell Miss Luxmoore that a lady has called to 
see her,” said she, turning to a servant at the 
door, and purposely omitting to give Mrs. 
Lawrence’s narhe. 

‘« And now tell me all about yourself and Mar- 


gery, darling. Are you very happy together?” 
Vou. LXXXIX.—20. 


; some curiosity and surprise. ‘ Well, Jane,” said 

she, after a moment’s pause, ‘how do you do? 

$ You are not looking very well. 
mistress ?”” 

$ Total silence followed this extraordinary 

‘speech. Dorris wondered vaguely if she herself, 

{or everyone else, had gone mad. Then the 
figure in the door said slowly: ‘I—I don’t— 
know. I will—go and see,’’ and disappeared 

$ suddenly. 

Dorris, speechless, waited for what would 
happen next. The visitor turned indifferently to 
the window, as if nothing out of the way had 
taken place. 

‘«What a magnificent lawn you have, Dorris,” 
$she said. ‘Jane is looking badly. I never 
’liked that woman, and hoped that Margery 
‘would have gotten rid of her, long ago. How 
; long Margery is in coming! Dorris, child, are 
$ you quite well?” 

At last, Dorris found her tongue. 

‘“‘Mrs. Lawrence,”’ she said, ‘‘I don’t under- 

$ 

4 


Where is your 


stand. That—that—was Margery.” 

‘Nonsense, child. We are playing at cross- 
purposes. 
to 


Or else,”’ hesitating, ‘you are trying 
play some joke upon me.”’ 

‘Yes, yes, Mrs, Lawrence,’ was the anxious, 
“T tell you that was 
Margery—Margery, my sister—who just went 
away.” 


almost impatient, cry. 


¢ 
¢ 


3 

; “And I tell you,” said Mrs. Lawrence, slowly 
; and impressively, “that that was Margery's 
$ maid—Jane 


Wilson—whom I engaged, two 
‘months before Margery’s departure from New 
‘ Zealand, to accompany her to England.”’ 
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An awful terrified silence followed. The two 
women stared at each other—breathless, dazed, 
incredulous. Then Dorris gasped, almost in- 
audibly : 

“Then, where is Margery? For she never 
came.” 

‘Dorris, tell me, quickly, all you know of this 
woman,” cried Mrs. Lawrence, in low horrified 
tones, as she seized Dorris by the arm, with a 
grasp that made the young girl fairly wince. 
««'Tell me everything. 
has been foul play.” 

Dorris, trying wildly to subdue the throbbing 
of her heart and the beating of her temples, 


‘told all there was to tell of her supposed sister’s 


arrival and subsequent life at Lyndeburst. ‘She 
‘said that her maid died, on the voyage, and was 
‘buried at sea,” she concluded. 

“Oh, my Margery! My sweet, my darling: 
I see how it all is,” cried Mrs. Lawrence, sinking 
back in her chair, in an agony of grief. ‘« Don’t 
you understand, Dorris? Your sister must have 
died at sea, and that wretched woman has taken 
advantage of the knowledge which she had 
gained of Margery’s affairs, to pass herself off 
in my sweet girl’s place. Yet, surely, never 
were two human beings more unlike. Send for 
the woman immediately, Dorris. She must con- 
fess her guilt now.”’ 

A servant was hastily dispatched ; and a pause, 
which seemed an eternity, ensued, before. his 
return. Mrs. Lawrence walked excitedly up and 
down the room, moaning and sobbing wildly. 
At last, the man came back. ‘‘ Miss Luxmoore 
is out, Miss Dorris,’ he said. ‘‘ Before she 
went, she left this for you.” 
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} With trembling fingers, Dorris tore open the 
} strip of paper, and read: 

x Miss Luxmoore died, and was buried at sea, 
; Six weeks before my arrival in England. 
; useless to attempt to follow me. 
see me again. 


lt is 
You will never 
Jane Wuison.” 
Stumbling to her feet, Dorris threw her arms 
‘around Mrs. Lawrence, and the two women 
; mingled their tears, weeping over the sad fate 
‘ of the girl sleeping so quietly beneath the cold 
' sea- waves. It was hours before the joyful 
‘remembrance took possession of Dorris’s mind, 
‘that she was free from the tormentor who had 
brought upon her such trials and perplexities. 
She was mistress of Lyndehurst, and free to 
marry the man she loved. 

The next day brought Cecil Vaughan and Miss 
Jamison to Lyndehurst, ready to sympathize, 
heart and soul, in the combined joy and sorrow 
which this event had brought upon the place. 

Dorris could not long mourn the sister she had 
never known. But Mrs. Lawrence never quite 
recovered the blow; for Margery had been the 
‘joy of her heart. Cecil, of course, gave up his 
{ Indian career, and afterward became a model 
‘ country gentleman ; but respect for the girl lying 
; under the broad Pacific caused the wedding to 
: be postponed for nearly a year. 

It never rains but it pours. Before the wed- 
ding-day arrived, Cecil’s uncle had paid the 
{debt of nature, leaving his nephew lord of his 
‘ modest possessions ; so that young man had the 
’ satisfaction of being abundantly able to buy his 
$ own cigars and gloves, independently of his wife, 
‘ after all. 
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Yes! Iam coming—coming to you. 
What is the light I have seen © 

Gilding my pathway, and guiding me through 
All the long desert between ? 

Darkness behind me, darkness around-- 
Only the pathway is bright. 

Lightly my footsteps are tonching the ground: 
I shall be with you to-night. 


Yes! Iam coming—coming to you. 
What is the music I hear, 

Filling the road I am clambering through, 
Growing each moment more clear? 

Danger behind me, discord around ; 
Yet L am filled with delight. 

Through: the dim distance is winding a sound— 
I shall be with you to-night. 


H. MAY. 


5 Yes! Tam coming—coming to you. 

é What is the touch that I feel— 

Lifting me, drawing me, ever anew, 
E’en as the magnet the steel ? 

Onward, right onward, I airily bound; 
Something is holding me tight, 

Helping me over the slippery ground: 
I shall be with you to-night. 
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Q Ts it the flash from the blue.of your eye 

‘ Lighting my pathway along? 

N Does the long road, as I gayly draw nigh, 

} Echo the trill of your song? 

Ah, how the outstretching arms of your loro 
Draw me with infinite might ! 

Bliss is around and before and above, 
Sweet! lam with you to-night! 
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Tue burglar-alarm was put up, and Aunt } without another word; though, amid the sudden 
Penelope pronounced herself happy at last. } confusion visible in her face, I descried an 
‘It’s only a wonder that we have not all expression of triumph which caused me to say 
yveen robbed and murdered in our beds a hun- to her daughter Minnie: 
dred times,’ she said, in a voice as full of} ‘“‘T believe she did it on purpose; she couldn’t 
reproach as if she rather suspected me of having } resist setting it off, any more than a boy could 
connived at some such tragedy. ‘I've prophe-}a pack of fire-crackers.”’ 
sied it, over and over; but nobody listened. } “Tve not a doubt of it. Really, mamma is 
Now, thank goodness, I have taken the matter { too exasperating with her fads,’ Minnie replied ; 
into my own hands, and my mind is at rest.’’ } for, that very day, there had been a fresh dis- 
Dear Aunt Penelope! She was eight-and-fifty, cussion in regard to Tom Everett, during which 
if a day, but as timorous as a girl of sixteen. } Minnie’s feelings and temper had both been 
But she was 2 good old soul, and 1 was very } severely excoriated. 
fond of her. As arule, we lived very amicably The next morning, pretty Mrs. Warner came 
together; and, though occasionally she vexed me } to stop over- night with us, on her way to 
by her manias and inconsistencies, I seldom Washington. We gave a dinner-party, and a 
interfered, unless where her son and daugliter } reception afterward, in her honor, and it was 
were concerned. She was an affectionate mother, past two oclock before we got safely to our 
but a very unwise one; and, after having } rooms. 
inordinately indulged her offspring while they; I was half undressed, when again that awfui 
were little, seemed now often to forget that they } racket shook the house. I heard a violent slam- 
were grown up, and would fret herself and them } ming of doors, a swift skurrying of feet in the 
by trying to assume the reins of government halls, and then Aunt Penelope shrieking, in tones 
with a firm hand, invariably pulling in the { of rejoicing rather than terror: 
wrong direction. :  * Burg-lars! burg-lars! Come, come—all of 
Just now, the old lady had seen fit to oppose} you!” 
a mutual fondness between her daughter and; I reached the corridors as the servants de- 
a distant cousin, which had been allowed to grow, $ scended —all, alas! in costumes more pictur- 
undisturbed, till opposition would be useless— } esque than proper; while Aunt Penelope, on the 
except to worry us elders and distress the young ; threshold of her door, looked at least seventeen 
people. This as preliminary to my story. ; feet high, in a white night-gown and a tower 
She was so impatient to try her ‘‘alarm,’’ that { of a cap, valiantly brandishing a poker. as she 
she went to bed, that night, a full hour before } jumped up and down, still yelling: 
her time, having first adjusted the machine,} ‘‘Burglars! Take ‘em! hang ’em! Burg- 
which was in a room next hers and quite near lars! burg-lars!”’ 
mine. Half an hour later, as I was reading; Then, out of her bower, rushed pretty Mrs. 
comfortably, there came a noise as if the roof { Warner, in a captivating deshabille and a state of 
had fallen in. Downstairs and upstairs rushed } great confusion, half laughing and half crying, 
family and servants, in great excitement, all} as she said: 
supposing that we had had a burglar-nibble,} “I’m the burglar; I did it. Oh,’Mrs. Law- 
if I may so term it, on this very first night. ‘ rence, I am so terribly ashamed! Mr. Montagu, 
But Aunt Penelope presently appeared in her you will never forgive me. I took a fancy my 
doorway, and observed, with dignified com- i room was too warm, and I put up the window, 
posure : } forgetting all about the alarm.” 
«*T hadn’t adjusted the machine exactly right ; ‘‘Never mind, my dear,’’ said Aunt Penelope, 
some jar must have set it off.’ ; with a beaming smile; “it is not the least 
As she said this, she glanced about with a} matter. Indeed, an occasional false summons 
benign smile; but her remark was received in } will keep the servants on the alert; I am rather 
such dead silence, and she met such black looks } glad than otherwise.” 
from relatives and domestics, that she retreated} I saw the entire band glare at her in turn as 
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pe vena, but my aunt : al no heed} ‘This time we were all eet to ites in 
thereto. ‘It makes a beautiful whirr, doesn’t } the presence of the much-sought-for burglars, 
it?’’ she cried, enthusiastically. ‘ because, an instant before the alarm sounded, 

At this, we all laughed like maniacs, and ‘ George had heard a window bang in the second- 
retired : story hall. 

The next evening, old George went out, and; However, Minnie presently remembered that 
omitted to tell us that he was going; he had lived } she had left it open, and then we all remembered 
in the family for forty years, and naturally did } that the spring was loose and frequently gave 
as he pleased. On his return, he set the alarm } way; but the recital of those facts did not prevent 
off in trying to open the back-door; of course, ; our being forced to search the house from garret 
remembering the “institution’’ just a second too ; to cellar. Aunt Penelope refused te allow a sou! 
late ‘ to go to bed until this was done. 

The following morning, Aunt Penelope dis- 3 The next morning, two of the men-servants 
covered that the machine was out of order; it threw up their situations and departed, declaring 
took the workmen two days to set the thing to; that ‘they wouldn’t stop another night in a 
rights, so for a couple of nights we had peace . house where such a dratted machine was kept to 
and rest. harry people’s lives out—no, not for double 

*“*George and one of the other men must sit » wages!” 

up,’ my aunt announced with great decision, as; ‘‘And small blame to ’em,’’ the under house- 
bed-time approached, on the first evening of this ; maid observed in the hall. Aunt Penelope over- 
loss of our metal Cassandra. ‘I certainly shall ; heard the remark, and gave the girl a month’s 
not risk being chloroformed and—and burglared ; warning; but Mary Ann vowed that she would 
—without some effort to prevent it.” leave on the instant, and did: not so much, I 

**Good heavens, mamma, what an idea !’’ cried ; fancy, to assert her independence, as because one 
Minnie; the two had just had some words in , of the masculine rebels was her *‘ young man,” 
regard to Tom Everett, and the bitterness of , and she wanted to live in the same establish- 
Minnie’s feelings was audible in her voice. ; ment. 

‘‘Have George and one of the men been sitting; After breakfast, George went into town, to 
up every night all these years?” , leave word in regard to our needs at the intelli- 

‘No matter what they have or have not done,”’ ; gence-office; and several applicants for the vacant 
rejoined Aunt Penelope, with dignity; ‘ two of ; situations presented themselves before noon, but. 
the servants will guard the house to-night. It ; none of them pleased my aunt’s fastidious taste. 
is never too late for people to begin to do their ; Fortunately, a fine capable-looking young fel- 
duty. If you would remember that, you might ; low, who wanted a place, heard of this opening, 
show a little common gratitude, instead of sneer- ; ; through some acquaintance, and came to try for 
ing at your mother for her efforts to keep you (it. He was a stranger in Acton, but he showed 
from being murdered or carried off.’’ ; excellent recommendations signed by a couple 

“1 wouldn't care where I was carried to, if 1} of people in Buffalo whom we knew; so Aunt 
could only get away,’’ muttered Minnie. Then , Penelope engaged him, and he entered upon his 
for a few moments the atmosphere of the library } duties at once, his appearance meeting even with 
was far from serene, and the storm ended in ; the approval of old George, who was rather more 


Minnie’s retiring to her chamber in a shower of } fastidious than his mistress. 
tears. } $o the sixth night of our possession of that 
1 doubt whether George and one of the other } bulwark of safety, the ‘institution,”” came on; 
men held vigil, though they received strict orders ; of course, we had another commotion—this time 
to do so, and, into the bargain, Aunt Penelope ; about eleven o'clock. Aunt Penelope had a bad 
eloquently impressed on my mind the desirability ; headache, and went to bed quite early, not for- 
of my getting out of bed now and then, to see getting to wind the alarm before she did so. 
that they were at their post—a cheerful request, ; Her son Joe arrived home unexpectedly after 
which I received with Machiavelian responses. ; an absence of a month, and, seeing by the lights 
On the fifth night, the “institution” was again } that the family had not retired, was seized with 
in order, and animated by a diabolical eagerness ; ithe inspiration—in any case that ever came 
to find some work to do. It roused us about, under my observation, 


? 


invariably an unlucky 
three o’clock in the morning, and once more we : one—to give his affectionate relatives an agree- 


dashed downstairs and along corridors like a troop ; able surprise by appearing unheralded in the 
of sheeted ghosts urged by some irresistible sum- ; library. 
mons to begin a frantic promenade. 


So, having his pass-key in his pocket, he 
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opened the outer door with its aid ; was greeted by } making up; and Jemima’s woolly -headedness 
that terrific explosion whose music the rest of us } was always a source of contemptuous amusement 
had learned to know so well; generally assaulted ‘to Aunt Penelope; but, on this occasion, she 
in the hall as a first-class burglar before we ‘elected to believe Jemima clear-headed and 
recognized him, all muffled up as he was in his ‘ correct. 
ulster: while he nearly throttled the new young $ Mrs. Townley had quite convinced herself that 
man, in his wrath at being pounced upon in that ; not only had her husband, to her certain knowl- 
inhospitable fashion. ; edge, paid Tom Everett the money, but he never 
I was very glad to have Joe back; not only { had owed it; and, whatever story she happened 
because I had missed his society—for he was as ; to believe when talking, my aunt believed also. 
genial and companionable a young fellow as ever ! She anathematized Tom as the despoiler of a 
an old-bachelor uncle delighted in—but I trusted / helpless widow, the defrauder of an innocent 
to his influence in aiding me to soften Aunt ‘ struggling woman—which was delicious, as the 
Penelope where Minnie and Tom Everett were / old lady had an income of over ten thousand 
‘concerned, and to render the young people them- ‘a year—and threatened him with her own ever- 
selves less impatient and rebellious, ‘lasting displeasure, unless he dropped that 
Matters had reached their present unhappy iniquitous suit. 
climax since Joe’s departure. Before that, my: This, of course, Tom declined to do; so, whén 
aunt’s newly-awakened opposition to the tender- ‘he won his case, Aunt Penelope banished him 
ness between the pair had been nearly tacit; but, / from the house, and ordered Minnie never again 
the very week Joe left, Tom had the misfortune to {to exchange a syllable with the bold - faced 
offend her hugely, and the most unpardonable ‘ Barabbas. 
point in the matter was that the course of events‘ Minnie was about as obedient as the generality 
had shown him to have right on his side. Sof American girls; and I knew that she met 
Out ef the goodness of his heart, he warned 3 Tom out, and corresponded secretly with him. 
her against some woman who had appealed to her ; Nor could I much blame her therefor, though 
ready sympathies with a piteous tale; and a?1 lectured them both on the duty of submission, 
terrible rating Tom received for his pains. When and the wisdom of leaving time.to show the 
the woman was soon proved an impostor, my aunt ; mother her error. 
was more angry than ever; seeming to consider ; My common-sense advice met with the recep- 
that what she called Tom's unwarrantable inter- } tion such counsel usually receives: my aunt was 
ference and slanderous aspersions had been, not ’ angry with me for taking the young people’s side ; 
the result, but the cause, of the creature’s mis- ‘and the young people considered me a flinty- 
<lemeanors. ; hearted old bachelor, with a dog-in-the-manger’s 
Besides this, a disagreement between Tom and ‘ dislike to see anybody happy. 
the widow of his former guardian had culminated I related my difficulties to Joe, and we had a 
in a law-suit, which, as it ought to have done, ‘ long chat, before we went to bed. Joe promised 
lad gone in the young man’s favor. Mr. Town- ‘to talk to his sister and Tom. We knew that 
ley had been no business-man ; his books were in ; expostulation would only increase Aunt Pene- 
a state of terrible confusion ; and, to add thereto, lope’s obstinacy; but Joe thought we might 
his muddleheaded old wife had chosen to act as {succeed in bringing on some dispute between 
administratrix, and she was noted for getting ‘ her and Jemima Townley, which would cause 
everything wrong she undertook. ‘a rapid change in her sentiments: so I went to 
Tom had letters and documents in plenty to?’ rest, exultant in a malicious determination that 
establish satisfactorily the justice of his claim; ‘the two old friends should be set by the ears on 
but Mrs. Townley flew into a rage at the first’ the first possible occasion. 
mention of the matter, and, from that, took! The next day, Joe came to me somewhat crest- 
refuge in tears and wounded feeling. Tom tried ‘ fallen by the lack of success which his efforts 
to settle the affair amicably; I tried; a lawyer- ‘had met. 
friend ysed his best efforts; but good old Mrs. § ‘I don’t know who is the most unreasonable 
‘Townley was not to be induced to hear reason. joe wrong-headed among the whole set,’’ he 
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She even refused to submit the matter to arbi- ‘said. ‘I’m very fond of Tom, but he nearly 

tration; so Tom, thoroughly vexed at last, ‘succeeded in quarreling with me; and Minnie 

brought the threatened suit. ‘ wept like a water-nymph, declaring that I had 
Mrs. Townley and my aunt had been friends ’ joined her enemies.’’ 

since childhood. They quarreled fiercely once’ «You've hada slight taste of what I have been 

in three months—I think, for the pleasure of ‘ undergoing for weeks,”’ I rejoined, sorry for him 
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and disappointed at his failure, though feeling } their departure. Minnie was a wonderful ming- 

that peculiar satisfaction we all do, in spite of} ling of melancholy and dignity, and Aunt Pene- 

ourselves, when other people’s efforts are proved } lope vibrated between severity and fractiousness,. 

to be as impotent as our own. and Joe and I talked politics diligently, which 
“Then I met Mrs. Townley,” continued Joe, } annoyed them both. 

‘‘and she wanted to tell me her wrongs; but Suddenly, my aunt discovered that it was 

I stopped that. And the ‘mater’ has been at me § nearly twelve o’clock, and ordered us to our 

with her tale. I feel as if I had been under a} rooms. 

douche for half a day.” “The hours people keep in this house are: 
“T hope you didn’t exasperate her by any } ridiculous,” she said; ‘‘those poor servants are 

opposition ?”” worked to death. I am only afraid the new man 
“Not a bit. I just fell to and abused Minnie, } won’t stand it; and he’s a perfect treasure. 

until she began to defend her; and declared that, } Minnie, you ought to have been asleep, long ago. 

except in this one instance, she had always been } Get to bed ‘at once.”’ 

the most dutiful girl that ever lived.’’ 





‘It’s of no use to go,”’ replied Minnie. ‘That 
“Good!” cried I. ‘‘ There’s something gained.” ; horrid alarm is sure to go off; we may as wel? 
“Not a gain!’’ retorted Joe, slangy, but em-} wait till it does.” 

phatic. ‘*Minnie came in, just then; and mother “If it sounds to-night, without rhyme or 

—she was looking over her laces—gave her a bit, } reason, I’ll smash it,’’ cried Joe, roused to wrath 

saying something about its being worth its weight { by the memory of the inhospitable reception he 

in gold; and Miss Minnie burst into high : had met on his return home. 

tragedy, and asked if lace could bind up aor Really, you two children are dreadful,’” 

broken heart, or some such rubbish.’’ sighed Aunt Penelope; ‘I should think you 
“And, of course, Aunt Pen got angry; so} would be afraid of a judgment. To talk in that 

tatters are worse than they were,” said I, } way of a safeguard which—which—well, it is so 








dixconsolately. precious, one feels as if the man who invented it 
‘No, they’re not,’’ replied Joe; ‘mother } must have been fairly inspired."’ 

was in a melting-mood, and beat Minnie doing} ‘I hope he’s gone, or will go, where he'll git 

Niobe.” ’ his deserts,” said Joe. ‘In that case, he wilh 


‘Then there is some hope. Any change must} be surrounded by burglars and burglar-alarme 

be for the better,’ I exclaimed, with renewed } through endless ages.’’ 

cheerfulness. Minnie laughed, for the first time that evening.. 
‘Matters are just where they were before,” } and poor Aunt Pen looked so hurt and shocked 

retorted Joe, tired and disappointed enough to } that I hastened to add: 

feel in an exasperating humor, while I was ir “This is the seventh night the machine has: 

one easily to be exasperated. been in working-order. There's luck in odd 
However, we had the wisdom to smoke a pipe } numbers, so perhaps it will let us rest.” 

before saying anything further, and soon got all} ‘‘The machine, as you call it, will do its duty,’” 

right, though we were far from cheerful; for ; said Aunt Penelope, far from appeased ; ‘1 wish 

Joe shared my fears that the young pair would } 1 could be certain that all the human members of 

do something desperate. They both looked on j this household would always prove as trust- 

themselves as first-class martyrs, and, being} worthy.” 

alike terribly headstrong, the danger was they} ‘‘That’s a hit at you, Uncle Ted,’ cried Joe; 

might elope, some fine evening; and I had a} ‘‘all because you owned you didn’t pay the: 

horror of anybody connected with me causing} insurance this morning.” 

gossip or remark. ‘‘And we may be burned in our beds this night,’” 
The next day came and passed; the burglar- } said my aunt, in tones of solemn reproach. 

alarm went off once, of course; but it wasin the} ‘Well, if we are, the money wouldn’t help. 

morning: Aunt Penelope had forgotten to arrest } us,” I retorted. 

its harmful powers before she came downstairs.} ‘We might find ourselves houseless,’’ pursued 
Still another day was upon us, not altogether} Aunt Penelope. ‘Oh, I wonder at the example 

a pleasant one; for Jemima Townley called, and } you set your cousins, Edward Montagu—a man 

began to abuse Tom before Minnie, thereby } of your age.” 

evoking a battle in which the young lady rather “‘T shall be older before the insurance is due ; 

worsted both god-mother and parent. for that won’t be till next week. I had no chance 
That evening, visitors fortunately came in, } to explain, when you asked before those people, ” 

and we remained in the library for awhile after } said I, calmly. 
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om will bid you all good-night,”” Aunt Penelope } had been slept in, and the windows were open. 
observed, after a brief silence, and departed ;  Bhe poor mother stared at us in such a dazed 


without other leave-taking. 

There was no alarm that night. 1 awoke 
séveral times, and blessed the quiet. 1 overslept | 
myself, the next morning; and it appeared, 
later, that Aunt Penelope and old George had 
done so too—an unexampled misfortune, on the } 
latter’s part; and, in consequence, all the serv- 
ants were behind time. 

I was awakened by George’s abrupt entrance ; 
into my chamber, calling despairingly: ‘ Sir— 
sir—we've been robbed! ‘The pantry-safe's } 


, speechless fashion that | feared a paralytic stroke 
might ensue, and knew that to tell what I was 
certain must be the truth would prove a relief, 
compared to her present horrible dread. 


‘Aunt, aunt,” I cried, ‘it isn’t what you 


fear! Minnie couldn’t have been carried off 


; without some of us hearing the struggle. She 


has run away,” 


‘Run away?’’ my aunt repeated, vaguely, 
unable to take in the significance of my words. 
‘Yes, mother—she has eloped with Tom,’’ said 


been broken open. Every blessed bit of silver { Joe, putting his arm about the poor creature, who 


is gone. The medals and coins—and the new } 
servant is gone, too.” 3 

By the time I hurried into my clothes, Aunt | 
Penelope and Joe were roused, and coming out } 
of their rooms. We went downstairs to examine 
things. ‘The state of the safe showed that it had 
been opened by an experienced ‘ cracksman.”’ 
The dishes and remains of eatables in the} 
servants’ hall proved that our “treasure” had } 
called in a couple of confederates to assist him, } 
and that the trio had supped daintily before 
their departure. Further examination made it 
clear that, during the previous day, the ‘‘ treas- 
ure’’ must have disconnected the burglar-alarm 
wires in the basement, so that he could open the ’ 
door to his friends without risk of disturbing the 
household ; and, even in the midst of her conster- 
nation, my aunt called out triumphantly : 

“I knew the alarm couldn’t be in fault—I { 
knew it!” : 
The silver was exceedingly valuable, and a 
good deal that we usually kept in the bank had 
not been returned there since it was brought } 
home to be used at a large entertainment we had 





was growing more stony each instant. ‘‘She’s a 
wicked girl, to make us such trouble; but it’s bet- 
ter than having her kidnaped! ‘Tom’s a good 
fellow, and will make her a capital husband.” 

Aunt Penelope pushed her son aside; went, 
without speaking, to the bureau, and opened the 
; drawers; they were heaped with neatly-folded 
articles of wearing-apparel. Then she set a closet- 


$ door ajar, exposing to view a goodly store of 


dresses hanging within, and pointed from closet 
to bureau, saying, with difficulty : 

‘‘Kidnaped—my child has been kidnaped! 
Save her—oh, you are men—save her!’’ 

She sank into a chair and closed her eyes, and 
Joe whispered to me: ‘ 

“Tl drive to Tom’s lodgings at once—of 
course they are married and off, hours ago—try 
and convince her.”’ 

He departed, and I did my best to obey his 


$ request; but, though at times she tried to believe, 


my poor aunt could not. ‘No girl,’”’ she said, 
‘‘would elope without taking some of her ward- 
robe.’ She strove hard to control herself, but 
we spent a dreadful half-hour. I was never more 


given about a fortnight previous. Then, too, my } relieved than when I heard the sound of the 
collection of medals and coins was such as to? wheels which warned us of Joe’s return. 


make me quite famous among people interested 
in such curios. 

While we were discussing the manner in which 
the robbery had been committed, after the imbe- ; 
cile fashion people always do on such occasions, 
one,of the maids rushed into the room, crying: 

“‘Oh, Mrs. Lawrence, the burglars have car- 
ried Miss Minnie off! She’s gone—she’s gone !’’ 

Aunt Penelope neither shrieked nor fainted ; 
she put her hand to her head like a person who { 
had received a sudden blow. She walked upstairs } 
in silence, and Joe and I followed, after pausing ; 
to exchange a single word, which we pronounced 
simultaneously : 

«« Eloped !”” 

We found my aunt in her daughter’s chamber, 
which exhibited no sign of confusion. The bed } 


Aunt Penelope rose; I held fast to her, afraid 
she would fall; the door opened, and in rushed 
Tom Everett, the whitest man I ever saw. 

“You thought we had run away,” he groaned. 
‘“‘Oh, if you’d only given her to me, I’d have 


$taken better care of her than this. I know 
j nothing of her. Where can she be? Oh, my 


p? 


} darling! 
Joe had followed into the room, and he and 
I stared at each other in dumb horror, while 
my aunt flung herself into Tom’s arms, crying: 
‘‘Find her; bring her back! She shall be 


; your wife. I always loved you, Tom. Go: go 


quick! Only find her.”’ 


Suddenly the door opened, and Minnie herself 
appeared. 


She stared in palpable wonder at the sight of 
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her mother in Tom’s embrace, and the sound {the arm. In his. waited the lad alisten 
of our united voices shrieking: i | forgot all about leaving the message, and Minnic 

‘‘Minnie! Minnie!” ; had been too much occupied to remind him of it. 

Tom dropped Aunt Penelope, and got foremost ‘‘ But she’s found, Aunt Pen; so your promise 
it the rush we made: seized Minnie in his arms, ; holds good,” cried Tom, again making a dash at 
actually lifting her from the floor, and danced { his recovered prize, as if prepared instantly to 
about like a maniac. ‘undertake the réle of kidnaper himself, if uny 

‘*Set me down,’’ she cried. ‘Are you all { refusal followed his words. 
crazy? What on earth has happened? The; But Aunt Penelope could only cry and hold 
front-doors are open; not a servant to be seen; / out her arms beseechingly ; and, after she bad 
not a sign of breakfast—’’ } hugged them both well, she was too happy to 

‘« We're to be married: your mother consents,” oppose her child, if she had felt inclined. 
broke in Tom, hugging her tighter. ‘ Before the day was over, she had attacked 

«Set me down this instant, or I’ll never speak | Jemima ‘lownley and forced an explanation into 
to you again,” she threatened. ‘Ted! Joe! do} her head, and the old lady was more delighted 
stop this lunatic! What ts the matter?”’ i than anybody at the reconciliation. By the end 

Aunt Penelope had now fainted away, and Joe { of a week, if anyone had told her she ever had 
and I were occupied in lifting her on the sofa. }a difficulty with Tom Everett, she would indig- 
Tom let Minnie free, at last, and she hurried} nantly have denied the fact, and, better still, 
forward, frightened enough now, but able to } have firmly believed what she affirmed. 
employ the needful remedies, like the sensible The ‘‘treasure’s’’ recommendations proved for- 
efficient girl she was, to restore her mother.  geries, of course; but, after awhile, the thieves 

We hastily explained what had happened, and } condescended to enter into communication with 
our fright; and Aunt Penelope came to in time} us; we paid a great deal of money, and finally 
to hear Minnie’s side of the story. got back the silver and other valuables. 

She had risen early, Minnie said, and the; In the meantime, the burglar-alarm was found 
autumn morning was so gorgeous that she was } to have been so much injured by the “ treasure’s’’ 
inspired to something entirely unprecedented in ‘ performance on the wires, that Aunt Penelope 
“her experience—take a walk. She remembered} was induced to dispose of it, and peace again 
about the alarm, and so left the side-door ajar, reigned in our dwelling at night: indeed, Jemima 
knowing that the servants would soon be down; ; Townley always blamed the “ institution” for the 
anyway, it gave into the centre of our large; robbery; and I am not certain but Aunt Pen 
grounds. Passing the house of a poor widow, } did, too. 
who was a protegée of my aunt’s, she found the { “Anyway,” said Tom Everett, impertinently, 
worthy soul in great distress; one of the children ; at his wedding-breakfast, ‘‘there’s nothing left 
had just fallen and broken his arm. Minnie} in the house to guard. You keep your silver in 
sent the oldest boy for a doctor, bidding him the bank, and I’ve got Minnie safe at last in my 
return by our house and leave word where she } own keeping, so you’re sure all the valuables are 
was, and stopped till the doctor arrived and set ‘ secure.”’ 


CHILDREN’S LAUGHTER. 


BY JOHN SJOLANDER. 
CuILpREN’s laughter, pure and sweet Charms me from all ways of harm, 
As an angel-choir complete, ? Never failing—never. 
*Neath my rooftree ringing; 5 
Music for the gods wel! meet, Dark would life be without this 
Purest pleasure bringing. Wondrous charm and spell of bliss— 
Children’s merry laughter. 
Oh! it hath a magic spell Miss it? Rather would I miss 
O’er my heart I ne’er can tell, A joy or so—hereafter. 
All life’s ills dispelling ; 
Bringing sweet content to dwell Bless the laughter, pure and sweet 
With me in my dwelling. As an angel-choir complete, 

‘ *Neath my rooftree ringing ; 
Children’s laughter, wondrous charm! Music for the gods well meet, 
Cheers the heart, and keeps it warm— Purest pleasure bringin. 

Thankful, trustful ever; 





MRS. BROWN’S <«‘:G 


BY HELEN J. 


**Ou, such a bargain as I’ve got,’’ said Mrs. ; 


Brown, to a neighbor who had just come in. } couldn’t smuggle.’’ 


<«I’m so glad you called, for 1 must show it to } 
you. I bought it at Sewell’s. A beautiful bro- | 


REAT BARGAIN.’’ 


THORNTON. 


‘Pray, except me. I, for one, 
And she would have added : 
‘Nor buy smuggled goods knowingly,” only she 
was too much of a lady to say it in the presence 


humoredly, 


caded silk, as thick asa board almost, and so} of Mrs. Brown. 


cheap! ‘They sell so much lower at that store, | 
that they'll soon be getting all the custom.”’ } 

She unfastened the bundle. as she spoke, and 
revealed to her visitor what at first did seem a. 
brocaded blue silk, in two shades of that color. | 
But, when she named the price she had paid for } 
it, Mrs. Armour, her visitor, took up the fabric , 
and began to examine it more closely, for it ; 
seemed to her incredible that such a silk as it 
appeared to be could be sold so low. 

‘Mr. Sewell. said they had never had such a } 
bargain before,” volubly went on Mrs. Brown. ! 
+¢ Tt was the last dress-pattern too, and, when I : 


: Brown, laughing. 


‘Well, { take back my assertion,” said Mr. 
‘It was sweeping, I admit. 
But let us look at this wonderful bargain of 
Ellen’s. We are all interested in that. You must 
concede, Mrs. Armour, that every woman likes a 
bargain. She seems to take a wonderful pleasure 
in overreaching a shopkeeper.” 

‘‘Now you are cynical and severe again,”’ 
remarked Mrs. Armour. ‘Of course, we like a 


: bargain; but it isn’t that we wish to overreach 


the dealer: it is because our sex is naturally 
thrifty.”’ 
‘*But what is ‘thrift® Not buying a low- 


hesitated a little, he told me 1 had better take it : priced article merely because it is low-priced.” 
at once, for they were sure to sell it to the very } He had taken a fold of the silk up between his 
next customer that came in.”’ ; fingers, and was feeling it all this while—without 

‘« Perhaps it was smuggled,” said Mrs. Armour; } looking at it, however, ‘I know something 


«‘that would account, in part, for the low price.”’ about that. Last year, | was tempted to buy a 
For, though she had made up her mind about the ; suit of clothes, because I'd only have to pay 


silk, by this time, she was too well-bred openly 
to depreciate it. 

‘« | hinted as much,”’ was the reply: ‘‘ but Mr. ; 
Sewell assured me I was mistaken... ‘Oh, no,’ he } 
said, ‘we never deal in such goods.’ But I more } 
than half suspect I was right, for he had a sort 
of conscious look. For my. part, I don’t care 
whether it was smuggled or not—that’s none of } 
my affair; my business is to get an article as 
cheap as I can, and ask no questions. Besides, 
I don’t see why the Government should make me 
pay duties: I’d cheat it in a minute, by smug- 
gling, if you call smuggling cheating.” 

Whatever reply Mrs. Armour might have made 
was prevented by the appearance of Mr. Brown, 
who had come home to dinner. Overhearing his 
wife’s remark, he said, as he shook hands with 
Mrs. Armour: 

‘‘You’d smuggle, if you could, you say, my 
dear,’ addressing his wife. ‘‘Spoken like a true 
woman. I never yet knew one that could be } 
made to understand that it was as wrong to } 
defraud the nation as to defraud a private indi- ; 
vidual. Every lady seems to be a born smug: | 
gler—” 

‘«* Qh, no,” interrupted Mrs: Armour, but good- 





about one-half what I generally paid. I said to 
myself, if the clothes only lasted half as long, 
there could not be any loss.”’ 

“A very natural thought.” 

‘Yes. But, when I came to wear the clothes, 
I found the trousers began to bag at the knees, 
the very first day.. The cloth, you see, was the 
vilest shoddy; not so good as common flannel: 
it was without any firmness. In a week, waist- 
coat and coat also were shabby. I got ashamed 
of the suit, and gave it away. So, you see, 
apparent cheapness is not always real cheapness : 
the true policy is to buy a good thing, and that 
of course means paying a good price. People can’t 
afford to work for nothing. First-rate material, 
and first-rate labor in making it up, must have 
first-rate pay. That is, when there is fair deal- 
ing all round; for, if an article be stolen or 
smuggled, then even a good one can be sold 
below price. But no honest man or woman 
wishes to have such bargains as that. Or, if the 
article be not what it pretends to be, then also it 
can be had at what seems ‘a bargain.’ In that 
case, however, it is no bargain at all, as the 
purchaser soon finds out.’ 


‘‘T have had an experience, too, in that direc- 
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APRIL. 
tion,” said Mrs. Armour, laughing pleasantly. ; : Brown caught Mrs. Armour’s eye. She gave 
‘«We thought, last fall, we’d buy a cheap carpet | a little nod, as much as to say she had already 
for one of the chambers, and for the same} discovered this fact. 
reason you bought your cheap suit: for we could; ‘The deception has been very well managed, 
get it at half-price. But, dear me! it is worn in} my dear,” said Mr. Brown. ‘I don’t wonder that 
holes already, in places; while the carpet in the } you were taken in; anybody would be, at only 
next room, that cost not quite double, has been , a casual glance. But now, don’t you see that 
in wear for five years, and is good still.” > the figure has been stamped? Look here, x: 

«Exactly so,” replied Mr. Brown, holding the } > the back: the indentation is evident. Oh, the 
silk up between him and the light. ‘Now, my ’ do these imitations admirably.” 
wife thinks she has a great bargain here. She? ‘TJ’ll take it back to Mr. Sewell,” cried Mrs. 
fancies that this is a real brocaded silk—” ‘ Brown, indignantly. ‘It’s a regular cheat—” 
‘« Of course it is,’ she interrupted, vehemently. *> «No, my love,” interrupted Mr. Brown, in turn. 
“Didn't IL buy it for such ?” } «T am a lawyer, and know you have'nt any case : 
“Tl bet anything, my dear,” said her hus- for you couldn’t swear he sold it as real brocade. 
band, with a smile, “ that, whatever you thougit, You’d only make yourself a laughing-stock, for 
Mr. Sewell never said so, in so many words. } having been imposed on so easily. Better give the 
Now, try and think. Did he?” ‘ stuff away, as I did my suit of shoddy clothes.”’ 
Thus put into the witness-box—to be cross-' ‘Of course, I could never wear the thing,” 
examined, as it were—Mrs. Brown, after some ’ said his wife, ‘‘now I know it is a sham.” 
hesitation, acknowledged that she could not} ‘Exactly,’ said Mr. Brown. ‘Nor would 
declare positively that Mr. Sewell had said >T wish you to wear it. ‘Be, and not seem,’ is 
it was a brocaded silk. ‘But its looks are ; my motto. If one can’t afford to, wear the real 
enough,” she added. ‘It wasn’t necessary to ’ thing, get something of a different kind, though 
say anything about it?’ . ; not so expensive. Get a cashmere, if you can’t 
“Tl venture to assert, he never guaranteed ; afford a silk; but don’t wear sleazy silks.’’ 
it to be a real brocade; I know old Sewell too; ‘That has always been my rule,’”’ remarked 
well. He will sail just as close to the law as} Mrs. Armour, ‘with the single exception of the 
he ean; but he'll take very good care not to get ? cheap carpet. And there,” with a laugh at her- 
into its clutches. He'll let people make mistakes } self, ‘I got just what I deserved.” 
about his goods; but he’ll not commit himself} ‘‘Yes,’’ said Mr. Brown; ‘the true rule is. 
by a lie in words. He thinks that ‘smart,’ as} always to pay a fair price, and get a good article. 
a great many men do. For my part, I think it | Never buy an inferior thing of its kind: get 
cheating. Now, this silk is not a real brocade—” ; good cloth, or good silk, or good cashmere, or 
‘What? Not a real brocade?” interrupted ; whatever else you can afford: but never buy 
his wife. ‘‘Why, John, see the figure!’ jo thing merely because it’s cheap: for merely 
“Yes, my dear; but the figure is not woven ; cheap things always turn out dear, simply 
in, as in a true brocade: it is stamped, as furni-/ because they are worth next to nothing.” 
ture-velvet is stamped. You'd have found it out; A good many years have passed since these 
for yourself, if you hadn’t been in such a hurry } incidents happened; but the lesson she learned, 
to secure a bargain. Come here and look at it,; that day, has never been forgotten by Mrs. 
in this light.” { Brown: she no longer comes home boasting of 
As his wife turned to go to the window, Mr.) Her Great Baraains. 
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APRIL. 


BY J. T. B. WOLLASTON. 


AT morn, at noon, at setting of the sun, And teach the honeysuckle-vine to run. 
There is a sense of quickened life, that stirs 3 The sunlight, dreaming of the coming sheaves 
The stillness of the woodland sepulchres, 2 Of golden corn, urges the lingering spring— 

And sets the birds a-singing one by one ; 3 Till ehe, o’ercome, smiling and weeping, leaves 

There is a feeling as of work undone, $ Her southern home, and blesses everything; 

When toilers murmur not, and no one grieves. , And, in the perfect joy of new-born life, 
The pattering rain-drops swell the budding leaves, : The earth forgets her travail and her strife. 
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CHAPTER X. 


‘* Well,” said Mrs. Brooks, casting a bewildered 


DorotHea Brooks went about the farm-house look around this best room, as if taking leave of 
5 


in high spirits, the next morning after her 
encounter with Dayton. There was a dash of 
romance in this adventure, which aroused her 
vanity and promised to give some interest to the 
very commonplace life to which she had returned. 
The advent of that grand piano, and the hint 
that her mother had given of a crusade into the 
fashionable world, inspired her with so many 
lofty ideas of the future that her very dreams 
were ful] of them, and she awoke in the morning 
exhilarated by the prospect before her. 

‘‘Ma,”’ she said, entering the kitchen, where 
Mrs. Brooks was busy doing up her work, “I am 
sure that we shall have company, from the red 
tavern, to-day. Why did that young gentleman 
speak of having business here? Of course, it was 
only an excuse for letting me know that we might 
expect him. Take my word for it, he is sure to 
come: so let us bustle about, and have. things 
fixed up accordingly.” 

Mrs. Brooks, who superintended her own 
housework, both in the kitchen and parlor, gave 
@ jerk at her checked apron with some impatience. 

‘* Well,” she said, ‘‘ there will be no peace till 
you have your way. That piano and this strange 
young man have just turned your head.” 

‘No, they haven’t,’ said Dorothea; ‘but, ma, 
if that young gentleman were to catch youina 
checked apron, and with your hair twisted up into 
a knot, like that, he never would shake hands 
with you as a lady, anywhere among fashionable 
people, and it would just keep me back forever. 
Nothing does hurt a girl so much as to have 
a mother who is laughed at. You ought to con- 
sider these things, if you really mean what you 
said last night, and may as well begin now.” 

‘‘Perhaps you will give me the first lesson,”’ 
retorted Mrs. Brooks, with infinite scorn. 

‘« Exactly,’ answered the young lady. ‘The 
new style is to crowd things into your best room, 
helter-skelter, tables about in corners, chairs 
scattered all over the room, and so on. I will 
show you how, ma.” And, with the word, she 
proceeded to shift the parlor furniture. 
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its solemn rigidity—of which she had been so 
proud—with regret, ‘‘it looks as if we were 
dragging things out for a vendue. Gracious 
knows how anyone can be expected to move 
about the room; but, if you think it the genteel 
thing, I suppose I have got to give in.” 

‘Yes, yes, ma—l know all about this. But we 
must not stand talking all day. Do go and look 
up some bright chintz, old silk, or something, for 
these sofa-pillows. See: I have got them about 
square, and am waiting.” 

Mrs. Brooks, whose iron rule in the household 
was beginning to yield to the cool selfishness of her 
daughter, as tyrants will sometimes yield to tle 
persistence of less passionate egotism, went in 
search of the desired material, unconscious of her 
obedience, or that she was- taking a second place 
in her own household. She came downstairs wiih 
the skirt of an old orange-colored silk dress in her 
hand, which, up to that day, had been held as 
a sacred relic of her own youth, in the chest of 
drawers that had come to that country from Con- 
necticut, and was perhaps the most ancient piece 
of furniture within twenty miles around. 

Dorothea seized upon the silk, ripped the 
breadths apart with a sharp sound that set her 
teeth on edge, and went to work upon them with 
a want of reverence for the fabric that greatly 
disappointed her mother. 

‘Now, ma,”’ she said, ‘do, for pity’s sake, get 
rid of that apron. Put on another dress, and 
fix up a little. I don’t want that young gentle- 
man to take you for a hired woman.” 

Here Mrs. Brooks flamed into crimson wrath, 
and swept out of the room, exclaiming: 

‘Take me for a hired woman! Me!" 

Dorothea smiled complacently, and went on 
with her work; and, soon after, her mother came: 
down from her room, in a neat summer-gown, 
such as she would have worn to an afternoon-tea, 
with a lace collar at the throat, and her still 
abundant hair twisted in a coil under a pretty 
cap trimmed with carnation-colored ribbons. 

“Will this do?’ she questioned, — an air 
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of f lofty sarcasm, as she appeared in the parlor; ‘‘Over long ago? I declare, ma, one would 
again. Dorothea, who was complacently smooth- ; think you as old as the hills, by the way you 
ing out the cushion, looked up. ‘ talk. Plenty of ladies, ten years beyond you, 
‘©Oh, ma, dress makes so much difference with waltz half the night through, while some of the 
you. No wonder people call you ‘the handsome } girls are turned into wall-flowers and watch them, 
Mrs. Brooks.’ I only hope that I shall be as} ready to cry with the neglect they get.” 
good-looking, at your age.’ “Waltz?” said Mrs. Brooks, with sudden 
Again Mrs. Brooks’s cheek crimsoned; but it; animation. ‘That was what your father tried 
was with a warmer and more generous feeling; to learn me. Oh, how beautifully he used to 
than had burned there when she left the room: } whirl me around this very room, practising for a 
no woman is insensible to a compliment. Just } sleighride-ball he took me to. But you have no 
then, a clock in the entryway struck twelve. idea of the row it raised when we tried it on. 
‘Oh, ma, how the morning has gone!” cried ; Your father, who had always danced that way, 
Dorothea, starting up and beating the new sofa-} thought the people had gone crazy, and never 
cushion between her hands, before she laid it on would dance a step after that.”’ 
the settee. ‘I must get fixed up a little, myself.} ‘Don’t you be too sure of that, ma. We 
Thank goodness, you are ready to receive him. } don’t know what pa may be doing, when he goes 
I will be down in no time. Oh, what should; away from home. He must be enjoying himself 
we do, if he happened to come just as the } somewhere, or he wouldn't stay weeks together, 
work-people were flocking in to dinner, with ; as he does. If ever a man was made to make a 
grandpa at the head?” 3 figure in fashionable life, that man is my own pa 
But Dorothea was spared this. The dinner- ; and your husband. All the girls said as much, 
horn had blown, and the meal was over, when she ? When he came to see me at the school. In fact, 
reappeared: but he had not come yet. ¢ they went quite wild over his splendid air and 
‘‘Ah, now we have the whole afternoon before i princely appearance. They wouldn't believe that 
us,” she said, “‘and he may be along at any he was a farmer, though I wasn’t mean enough 
time. I wouldn’t have had him hear that; te conceal it, and girls that hardly ever spoke to 
dinner~horn tooting down the valley for the} me before got sociable as kittens, all on his 
world. Why, ma, with people of real fashion, ; account.’ 
this isn’t much more than breakfast-time. Only Mrs. Brooks started upright, as her daughter 
think of dining at seven o’clock in the evening.” ; said this, stung by a sharp pang of jealousy into 
«©At seven o'clock?” exclaimed Mrs. Brooks. } Wilder ambition than all her daughter's eloquence 
“« Why, one might as well put it off till next day, { had hitherto inspired. 
and have done with it. You can't make me{ ‘My husband admired in this way by a lot of 
believe that, Dorothea.’’ | sehool-gitls no older than his own daughter ?” 
‘But they do, ma; and go to parties after-; she exclaimed. ‘And I on the farm, settlingdown 
ward—two or three of them, sometimes. If you into an old woman, and saving money for other 
don’t believe me, wait till you get to Saratoga.’’ $ people to spend? Not that he ever uses more 
‘After all,’’ said Mrs. Brooks, leaging thought- than he gets out of his own horses, but who 
fully back in her chair, it seems to me that it } knows how much that may be?’ 
isn’t worth while for a woman of my age to} ‘* Exactly,” said Dorothea, with a significant 
break up her home, and go into a world where nod of the head. ‘I have noticed that he, and 
one must wait till pitch-dark for a dinner. It { the horses too, are always going where races are 
may be very grand for young people; but—’”’ | advertised, and they are held where the fashion- 
‘‘ Young people ?’’ broke in Dorothea. ‘ Why, } able people I tell you of crowd together. Of 
ma, it is only married women, with young looks | course, he must be among them. Trust such 
like you, that ever enjoy fashionable life. The} women as I have seen come to visit their 
girls complain awfully about that. Married ; daughters, for finding him out. 
women get most of the attention; it is so safe; what they call a ‘ aon 
to pay all sorts of compliments to them. They ; with a man like pa.’ 
cannot be twisted into a proposal, you know.’’ 





 , 





Why, ma, it’s 
, to be seen going about 


Mrs. Brooks started from her dates flushed 
Mrs. Brooks made a slight disdainful gesture, } one ‘moment, pale the next. 


5 
as if all this talk of the outside world was? ‘Dorothea Brooks,” she said, with emphasis, 
unworthy of her matronly dignity. Se my mind is made up. We will get ready at 
‘‘ They: dance too, ma,’ continued Dorothea. once, and find out for ourselves what is going on 
“ Of course, young people are always ready for 5 in the world. As you say, I am not so very old, 
that; but my daneing-days were over long ago.’ ; after all. Only last week, that foolish fellow, 




















Burnside, met me in a store at the crossing, and § 
blushed as red as bis own fire, when I bowed to ; 
him, and he said that it seemed to him as if I 
hadn’t changed a bit since we went to the same 
singing-school. I suppose your father never 
stops to think whether that is so or not.” 

‘«« Let him once see you dressed up in silks and 
satins, and the ladies who have worn themselves 
out trying to look young will be nowhere with 
him,”’ answered Dorothea, consolingly. ‘‘ How can 
you expect a man, genteel as pa is, to be proud of 
a wife, though she is handsomer and smarter than 
the finest ladies he sees, if she will stay rusting 
out ona farm. The truth is, I think it fortunate | 
that you sent me away from home, to find things 
out, before it was too late.”’ 

‘We will show them that it is never too late,” ” 
exclaimed Mrs. Brooks; but she was hushed by 


footsteps at the parlor-door. 





CHAPTER XI. 

Wuen Dayton left Burnside’s shop, he went 
through the village, and turned up the Hollow 
Swamp road, thinking over the quaintly-told 
story he had heard, and arranging his plans with 
some degree of reference to it. His mission in 
that part of the country had been an important 
and delicate one. More than mere scientific ; 
knowledge was required to make it successful. ' 
It was important that he should know something ° 
of the characteristics peculiar to such persons as 
his object might bring him in contact with. For 
this purpose, he had gone to Burnside’s shop, and 
lured the honest man into a continuation of his ' 
gossiping reminiscences, that had proved so inter- ; 
esting the night before. Fortunately, such details 
as the blacksmith loved to dwell upon were closely } 
connected with the Burritt family, and in it the 
enterprise that had brought Dayton to the place } 
seemed destined to centre. 

It had rained a little, in the night, and drops } 
of moisture hung upon the shrubbery, giving the ; 
air delightful coolness, and the fragrance of such : 
wild-flowers as grew beside the highway. Day- 
ton was not thinking of that: for, under the 
sward on which these lovely things were growing, 3 
he imagined mines of wealth, toward which his } 
errand tended, and turned out of his way more } 
than once, in order to explore some point in the 
valley which had been of interest to him in bis 
former examinations. Thus, it was late in the> 
morning when he came in sight of the old brown 
house, on the margin of the swamp, where Mrs. 
Hilton lived. The house was still in shadow, 
and he forgot his mission of gold long enough : 
to pause a moment in admiration of the pictur- 3 


2 


esque bit of scenery it presented, with the dew } 
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me? 


>it, but sat motionless, with her small 








glittering on the delicate moss and tufts of house- 
leek that grew along the sloping roof, and the 
swallows that were circling around the old stone 
chimney. 

As the young man drew near the house, be 
could see a gleam of warm color break through 


, the clustering purple of morning-glory vines that 


covered the porch, and had not yet felt enough 
of the sunshine to close their bells. Dayton’ 


Ss 


heart beat quickly, and a smile came to his lips. 


After all, there was something more precious 
than gold in the young man’s nature; for he Jost 
the calculations he was making, and the sea of 
wealth that he believed to be sleeping under his 
feet. 

“Tt is she. It is the girl Rue—pure as the 
morning-glories that shade her—bright as the 
dew they bave not yet given to the sun. Sball 
I pass by? Shall I speak to her? Will that 
sweet shy look brighten up when she recognizes 
Or will she start like a bird, frightened 
from its nest, and flutter into the house?” 

With these thoughts in his mind, and fairly 
holding his breath like a timid school-boy, Day- 
ton deew close to the house, but with footsteps 
so hesitating that the girl in the porch did not 
hear them. ‘ 

Books lay upon the bench that ran down the 
side of the porch where Rue was sitting, and 
one lay open in her lap. She was not studying 
hands 
folded on the open pages, and her eyes lifted 
to a break in the vines, through which a patch 
of blue sky shone. 

The young man drew nearer and nearer, till 
his hand rested on the gate. Then the very 
breath faltered on his lips, and seemed to form 


‘itself into a word in spite of his will: « Rue!” 


The girl started, closed the book in her lap, 


‘ and was about to flee indoors; but hesitated, and 


turned her face toward the gate, with a timid 
salutation. 

‘*Will you not speak to me?” said Dayton, 
after waiting a moment for the sound of her 


} voice. 


It came hesitatingly as a child answers: 

“If my mother were here, she would ask you 
to come in.” 

Dayton lifted the latch, and walked toward the 
porch. 

“As she is away, I will content myself with 
asking to rest a few minutes here—unless I dis- 
turb your reading or your lessons.” 

He took the volume from her hand, and 
glanced at the open pages before he laid it down. 
She blushed; and, as if apologizing for some 
fault, said timidly : 
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‘*My mother thinks that I am old akg to 


jearn something beyond our own language.” 
“And she is your teacher ?”’ 
‘I have had no other, all my life.”’ 


Rue spoke with smiling animation; she always ! 
did, when speaking of her mother, naturally § 
as flowers brighten in the sunshine that gives} was ascending, toward the farm-house, 


them life. 


“TI do not know which to envy most—the ; 
said Dayton, pushing the 
books aside, and seating himself where they had ? 


mother, or her pupil,”’ 


been. ‘Tell me ne about this dainty | 
another of yours.” 


The young man could not have won that shy | 


girl into cordial sympathy on any theme’but this. ; 


Perhaps his worldly tact came in here; for that 


lonely mother-was all the world to Rue, whose ' 


Joving heart opened with the very mention of her 
mune, 


Directly, she was chatting and smiling pleas- | 
nantly in her talk, but in no childish fashion, ; 
though her manner and language were almost } 


child-like: 

vull of rare intelligence—sometimes almost poetic | 
in their originality. 

It was not till a flash of sunshine came down 


the valley—drinking the dew from the moss } 


on the roof, and closing the purple bells of the 
morning-glories above the porch, one by one 
that Dayton remembered that more than one 


hour had passed, and that he must enter into ; 


‘the world again. 

He rose with an effort, and held out his hand 
She laid hers in it, smiling, but with downcast 
eyes. 


-“T hope my mother will be at home when you } 
“She liked you s0 ; 


‘pass by again,’’ she said. 


much,”’ 


“T am glad of that,” Dayton replied, with ° 


frank sincerity. ‘‘And you—may I hope as 
much from her daughter?” 

‘How can I help it, when she likes you so 
much?” said the girl, lifting her innocent eyes 
to his. 

Dayton was not quite safisfied with this 
answer, or with the frank look that accompanied 
it. He would have liked it better had the hand 


. . ? 
been more conscious of his warm clasp, and was 


disappointed that no blushes followed his pro- 
Jonged leave-taking. 
‘‘T wonder if she will go back to her les- 
sons, as if nothing had happened,” he thought, ° 


casting a glance behind him as he passed up the ' 
road. 


the thoughts they conveyed were | 
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He could not see the expression of her face; 
but the attitude was that of one dreaming. 





CHAPTER XII. 
Tue gentle slope of the hill which Dayton 
was 
} covered to the top by a fine apple-orchard, and a 
meadow which bordered the road down into the 
; valley. A few days before, this meadow had 
been one waving sea of grass, restless as water 
under the changes of the wind ; but this had been 
‘ leveled by the scythe, and lay in windrows 
‘ down the slope of the hill, scenting the air that 
passed over him, with a smell of new-mown hay, 
¢ so dreamily that he lingered in his walk: even 
turned from his path, and rested his elbows on 
ithe stone wall that divided the highway from 
{the meadow, to more perfectly enjoy the sweet- 
; ness of it. 
Thus he obtained a view of a gang of work- 
} hands around a huge wagon, which was so loaded 
with hay that the wheels, and even the oxen 
; that drew it, could hardly be seen bending their 
{necks under their heavy yoke, and waiting 
; patiently for orders to move on. 
¢ “Tt must be old Mr. Burritt and his men,” he 
( thought. ‘Suppose I throw myself in his way, 
} just as the chance offers. It will be less awkward 
{ than asking for him at the house.”’ 
It was a characteristic of this young man, to 
‘ think and act at the same time. He vaulted over 


.$the wall, and was walking toward the group of 


‘ workmen, before another person would have made 
‘ up his mind what to do. 
Several hands were around the haycart, help- 

ing to load it; others were near at hand, raking 
‘up the windrows. All were hard at work, and 
formed a cheerful picture in the middle of that 
; hayfield. 

An elderly man, who was lifting heavy masses 

‘ of hay to a mow on top of the load, paused at his 
$ work, and looked around, as if warned of some 
stranger’s approach. Seeing Dayton, he thrust. 
} his hayfork into the ground, and came forward 
cordially, as if it were some friend he had been 
‘ expecting. 
This was old Mr. Burritt. Dayton knew that 
; at once, from the idea he had formed of the man, 
i though he was taller, more upright and courteous, 
than he had expected to find in a man born on 

the farm he was ~~ 

“‘A pleasant morning,’’ said the old man, with- 
out showing any sign of surprise. ‘* You find us 


No; she sat there, in her simple dress, her | making hay while the sun shines.” 


hands 
distance. 


folded on her lap, looking into the} 


‘And a fine crop you have to gather in.” 
; answered Dayton, accepting this cordial greeting 
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as an introduction. ‘‘1 was just envying you : " Bafiled and baal clit by this ok 
the pleasure of it.” ; ward failure in a thing that seemed so easy, 
“Oh, but my men-fulks would tell you that } Dayton handed the fork to its owner. 
there is hard work in it, and plenty of it. Still,} ‘Not so easy as I thought for,” he said. «It 
to my thinking, work is the pleasantest thing we ; seemed like boy’s-play while you were handling 
have in life, take it one year with another.” > the fork.’’ 
“T was almost thinking so, Mr. Burritt, as I i. It takes a good deal of practice to make any 


watched your people over the wall. It was that work come natural as play.” 
which gave me the courage to intrude upon you;? Before Burritt could complete his gentle effort 
for I was going to the house up yonder.” to console the young man, a long sharp sound 
“T hope it was to see if I could do something } came ringing through the orchard, and died in 
for you. If that is so, this is just as good a place { a hoot down the valley. 
to say it in as you can find.” ¢ ‘It is the dinner-horn,”’ said the old man, 
‘‘T am sure of that,’’ said Dayton; “but my ; ‘ beaming with hospitality. ‘Supposing you ge 
errand was a very simple—you may think it a: : up to the house, and take a bite with us. The 
silly—one. I happened to be wandering about ; women-folks will be glad to see you, I can answer 
. in the valley, yesterday, and was fortunate } for that.” 
enough to give some little help to a young lady : “You are very kind; and I am hungry enough 
who had got frightened at something in the ; to hold my part at the table, if nowhere else,”’ 
swamp. It was of no real consequence ; but, as } : said Dayton, laughing, as he shook the loose hay 
she seemed somewhat disturbed, I turned a little ; from his garments. 
out of my way, this morning, to inquire if she } As a compliment to his guest, Mr. Burritt put 
uad quite recovered frem the shock.’ ; on his coat, while the cart gave a lurch, and the 
‘Oh, you mean our Dorothea?” said the old} patient oxen, half buried under it, proceeded 
man, beaming all over as the girl’s name was ’ with creeping slowness toward the orchard, 
mentioned. ‘She did get a trifle scared, yester- } : beyond which were the great barn and the house. 
jay; but it was nothing. Only, I am glad to} With this gang of men, all in their shirt- 
shake hands, and thank you for the way you ; ¢ sleeves, and only a little more silent than usual 
helped her out. She ain’t a girl to be easily } ‘ because of a stranger's presence, Dayton and his 
scared, but that don’t make us the less thankful | host followed the, cart in its short-cut through 
for what you did. She has get over it, though ; { the orchard, where the apple-tree boughs, laden 
and, when I went in to breakfast, was a-playing | with green fruit, brushed over them as they 
on her new pianner till you could ha’ heard it; passed. Now and then, some of the men would 
half-way down the qrphard. Depend on it, } thrust their hands up among the leaves, and, 
she'll be glad to see you.” > regardless of consequences, crunch the _half- 
The old man drew his figure up more erectly, } formed fruit between their teeth, while others 
as he mentioned the piano: for a vague sense of } lagged behind—talking, laughing, and pelting 
its grandeur had possessed him since the night ; Seach other with the crude fruit they were too 
hefore, when ‘Old Hundred”’ had come back to } : cautious to eat. 
him from its keys asa thrilling memory of the; Between the yawning doors of the great barn, 
wife so long dead. Besides this, the old man} the haycart went lumbering; the oxen were 
felt a little pride in the proprietorship of this } taken out to be fed; and the workmen proceeded 
grand instrument, and gave innocent expression through a broad old-fashioned garden, crowded 
of it in his desire to exalt Dorothea in the } full of vegetable-beds, to a pump at the back-door 


siranger’s estimation. of the farm-house, where one of the number 
Dayton, seeing that the man upon the haycart | pumped up water, in which the others washed 

was standing still and watching them, said: } their hands and faces, as it flowed through the 
« Do not let me disturb your men in their work. ) Mossy nozzle. . 

I should like very much to help them a little.: After this, each workman wiped his hands at 

May I?” ‘a roller-towel in the porch, and, considering 


Here, he took Burritt’s fork from the ground, > himself in ‘ full-dress,’’ went into the kitchen 
gathered a,quantity of loose hay upon it, and, ‘ for dinner. 
with an effort of strength that made the old: Burritt and Dayton went through this free-air 
man smile, attempted to toss it on to the load; : toilet like the rest, except that the hospitable old 
out it fell upon the man who was waiting to; man offered his guest a slice of yellow soap for 
stow it away, and was scattered back in a shower ; his use, and was careful to roll down the cleanest 
over himself. $ place on the towel for his accommodation. 
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Half the work-hands were seated and helping; ‘+ Marier, Dorothea dear, this is the gentlemar 
themselves when Mr. Burritt took his place at} you have been talking so much about. He has 
the head of that long table, and placed his guest { had his dinner with the rest of us. Now you 
in one of the empty chairs nearest to him. } must try and make him feel to home.” 

From this post of honor, Dayton could obtain’ Mr. Burritt did not wait to understand the 
a full view of the table, which a long walk since ; consternation into which his words had cast the 
morning, and the keen appetite it had brought, ; two persons who received this speech with 
made an object of interest to him. Surely, if{ absolute dismay, but went away rubbing his 
abundance were the object of a repast, nothing ; hands softly together and smiling in bland satis- 
could have been more satisfactory. The huge; faction that his part of the affair was so 
mass of corned beef that loomed up from a dish ‘ pleasantly over. 
before the host; the platter of broadside pork at 
the opposite end; the milk-pan full of baked ; CHAPTER XIII. 
beans in the centre, with dishes running over; WHEN Dayton found himself standing on the 
with vegetables; plates heaped with bread; / threshold of Mrs. Brooks’s parlor, he was 
broad slices of golden butter; saucers green with / astonished to see that the persons it contained 
pickles, and ruddy with apple-sauce, were scat-{ had started to their feet, and stood regarding 
tered down the whole length of the table, with a ; him with looks of actual perturbation. 
prodigality that might have appeased the appetite’ The elder lady, whose eyes were beginning to 
of a regiment. ‘ flash and her lips to curve, stood a little in 

The celerity with which this wholesome food ; advance of her daughter, who shrunk back and 
disappeared gave the zest of sympathy to Dayten’s ; was blushing from brow to hands, as if she 
already keen appetite, and it is doubtful if the longed to sink through the flocr and escape the 
strongest laborer of that healthy crowd ate his ; handsome face that challenged a pleasant greet- 
dinner, that day, with more absolute delight than ing from her. 
it gave tothe young man. He was helped plenti-; Mrs. Brooks regained her composure first, and 
fully from dishes around him, asked for baked } came forward, holding out her hand. 
beans, drank hard cider with a relish, and, when ( “It is so like my father, to leave guests to 
the cherry-pudding came on, quivering in its dish ; introduce themselves,’ she said; ‘though it is 
from cone to base, spotted through and through / not often that he asks them to dinner without 
with red cherries, he delighted Burritt’s heart by } informing us.” 
asking for a second supply, and said, honesly, ' ‘*My dear madame, I really forced him into 
that it was the most delicious thing he had ever giving me the invitation,” said Dayton, under- 
tasted in his life. ’ standing that something had discomposed the 

“Now,” said Mr. Burritt, as the workmen ; persons before him, and ignoring their confusion 
had, one by one, disappeared from the table— } with great tact. This, Mrs. Brooks met with 
some to smoke in the back-porch, others to visit a} scarcely inferior ability; for, turning to her 
large wooden bottle that always occupied a place ; daughter, she said, with a forced laugh: 
there in harvest-time— now, while the men are “Really, I do believe your grandfather has 
enjoying their rest a little, we may as well try { taken the gentleman in to dinner with the work- 
and hunt up the women-folks. Since our Doro- hands—at this time of the day, too. What must 
thea came home, they have taken a notion to eat he think of us?” 
dinner by themselves. I reckon we shall reer Dorothea instantly caught her mother’s spirit, 
them in the out-room or somewhere. Then, if you ’ and came forward, still blushing but reassured. 
hain’t no objections, I'll go back with the hands. ; «What will he think? Only that we are like 
They don’t seem to get along so well without me: S other farmers, and consider our work- eopie 
though I ain’t of much real use, in these days.’ } first in harvest-time; but he may be certain that 

It was in response to this invitation that Day-} we do not permit them to interfere wih us. 
ton followed Mr. Burritt to the parlor-door, and } Grandpa likes to sit at the head of the table, to 
disturbed the conversation which we have already } keep order. We cannot help that; but it is 100 
related, between Mrs. Brooks and her daughter. } bad that he should have taken you there.” 

Mr. Burritt halted on the doorsill, as he; “If there was anything wrong in that, 
usually did when approaching that room; for, / certainly it was my fault. I intruded*on him in 
to him, it was like going into a strange house; / the hayfield, and, when the hands went in to 
and he stood there now, waving his hand that / dinner, he could not well help asking me to join 
Dayton should precede him, saying in a hurried | them; and a capital dinner it was. I nevcr tasted 
nervous way : $ such a cherry-pudding in my life.’’ 
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a <n pudding? r nun Dorothea, Tifting } really teen to sell, there i is nothing on our part 
her hands in dismay. ‘We might have known } ; but the price to consider. But will your husband 
that grandpa would have that. And you abso- i consent to this?” 
lutely liked it?” ; My husband? What, Brooks?’’ answered 

“Liked it? I only hope you will encourage ; the purse-proud proprietor of the land, with 
the kind old gentleman to invite me again. This a careless laugh. ‘He has never interfered with 
one day has made me in love with farm-life. It) anything I wanted to do, in his life, and it isn’t 
must be full of interest.” ; likely that he will begin now.” 

‘‘ Full of interest and hard work. Jl only wish? ‘And your father?” 
someone would take the whole concern off my! ‘‘ My father hasn’t got an inch of land in the 
hands, now that my only daughter is prepared } world, that I know of. What need will there be 
to go into the world. 1 long to get rid of it, at ; of asking him?” 
any price. Being her mother, I have no right} The cold arrogance with which the woman 
to praise her; but I leave it to you, sir, if it $ spoke shocked Dayton; for Burnside had told 
would not be a shame to keep her chained down him that every rood of land she was so ready 
here all her life, as I have been, just because we } to bargain away had been the munificent gift 
own the land.” of the gentle old man he had encountered in the 

A swift flash of light came over Dayton’s face. hayfield; but he was acting as.a business-man, 
He hesitated an instant, then said: {and gave no sign of the repulsion that. chilled 

“Would you really sell the land, if you had a; him. 
good offer ?’’ Dorothea, however, spoke out with some feel- 

“Sell it? Let someone make me a good offer ; ing: 

—that is all.” ‘‘Oh, mother: grandpa ought to have a good 
“‘And you have the power?” ; deal to say about it; for it was his generous old 
“The power? Well, I should think so. If 1 self that gave you all that he had. And hasn’t 

were to burn this house, and sell every inch of} he taken grand care of it ever since, for you? 

land within sight of its doors, there is no one} I don’t like to hear you speak of grandpa in 
who could hinder me, or want to.”’ ; that way.” 

Dayton arose and went to the window. It | Dayton turned an approving glance on the 
looked down the whole length of the valley, and girl. By a chance that seemed almost. mar- 
he knew that Mrs. Brooks’s lands ran over the} yelous, he had accomplished the object that 
hilltops, and some distance beyond them. ; brought him to that house; but the young man 

«It is an estate, rather than a farm,” he said, | possessed in his own nature something more 
turning away from the view. ‘‘ Would you really } than that commercial sense of honor. which 
sell it?” {is often held as the stock-in-trade of purely 

‘Why not ?’’ answered the woman, now some- } business-men. He recognized a higher and 
what excited by the subject. ‘I know, by} grander sense of right and wrong than could 
experience, that it is just slavery to live on the} be subdued to this limitation. The very ease 
best farm that was ever cleared. The sooner; with which he had reached this point of his 
I can get off from this, the better I shall like } negotiation troubled him. ‘The self-sufficiency 
it. So, if you happen to learn of anyone who ’ with which the mistress of that house decided 
has a fancy for country-life and any amount of | @ question which affected more destinies than 
land, just mention the place known as ‘the’ her own, made him feel like a traitor to the 
Hollow Swamp farm’ as a desirable property, ; old man who had received him with such blind 
and for sale cheap.” ; confidence, and to the husband whose interests 

Dayton remained silent a few moments, look- } and wishes seemed altogether ignored. He 
ing down upon the carpet; then he said, slowly ; therefore turned away from the subject, with a 
but with deliberation : ; feeling of revolt against himself and the woman 

“I do know some people who wish to buy a} who seemed to consult nothing but the supremacy 
tract of land like this, and I have authority to} of her own will. 
make the purchase almost at once.’ After that rather aggressive defense of her 

Mrs. Brooks opened her eyes wide and eagerly. ; ; grandfather, Dorothea had risen pleasantly in 
Doroth.a started from her seat, in an ecstasy of } his estimation. She appeared brighter and far 
surprise and delight. t more beautiful to him than he had believed her, 

‘Qh, ma! ma! isn’t this providential ?”’ ’ the day before. Unconscious of the dainty prep- 

“JT have been over the lands, and know the } arations she had made, both in her dress and 


length and breadth of them. So, if you gre) surroundings. he felt the refining effect, and 
Vou. LXXXIX.—21. 
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yielded to it, as a refuge from his own vague} 


self-reproaches. 

The little artifices of an emancipated school-girl, 
which are so transparent to men of the world, 
but alluring to the student of human nature, had 
been practiced with success in Dorothea’s prepa- 
rations for this visit. A small round table, once 
kept sacred to the old Burritt Bible, now stood 
by a window, on which she had placed a basket 
of floss-silk and gorgeously-tinted worsteds, in 
proximity with an embroidery-frame, at which 
she might seem to have been working. The 
grand piano was open, and the-stool pushed aside, 
as if the white keys had but just ceased to 
vibrate under her fingers. On another small 
table, was the pitcher-plant he had brought: to 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
Days passed: more than a week, even. Day- 
;ton had honorably decided on this: He would 
; give the people at the farm ample time for con- 
} sideration; it should not be said, even by his own 
‘ conscience, that he had taken advantage of the 
; greed or enthusiasm of a woman, to secure a prop- 
3 erty of which she did not know the value. There 
3 must be time for old Mr. Burritt to understand 
3 his offer, and for Squire Brooks to advise with 
his wife. Even after that gentleman had been 
‘at home several days, Dayton kept aloef from 
: the farm and its inmates, when a note from Mrs. 
: Brooks, asking a reason for this delay, reached 
} him at the red tavern. He went to the Hollow 
Swamp farm at once, prepared to offer, for its 


$ 
8 


her from the swamp, with all its cups full of ; lands, fifty per cent. more than the valuation of 


water, surrounded with pansies, that shed their 
royal purple over the pale greenish-gold. 

These objects were in such contrast with the 
seene he had witnessed in the kitchen, that its 


charm fell pleasantly on the young man; and, $ 


when Dorothea retreated to the farthest window, 
as if disposed to go on with her embroidery, he 
broke off all business-conversation with the 
mother, and followed her. 


The girl was so humiliated by the way in which : 


he had been introduced into the house, that 
her manner lost all its dash, and was almost 
timid when she offered him a seat, and took her 
own, pretending to count her stitches and sort 
her silks, while he looked on admiringly. 


Of course, this affected interest over a pile of} 


working-silks could not continue long, between 
two ardent young persons, to whom acting of 


any kind was a submission to constraint. Dayton ! 
began to feel this, when he saw that Mrs. Brooks . 
had disappeared. He arose, sauntered around | 


the room a minute or two, and took his hat. 

‘The cool shadows in the orchard there are 
tempting me,’’ he said. ‘*I wonder you can 
resist them. The smell of new-mown hay from 
that point is delicious.” 


Dorothea pushed the silks from her lap, and : 


was at his side in an instant. 
“There never was a lovelier old orchard than 


ours, 


*‘ Besides, there is the maple-camp, and—and— 
lots of places, that you have never seen.” 


Thus these young people went into the sweet ' 


summer air, and rambled far beyond the orchard. 
When they returned, and he took leave of her at 


the front-door of the farm-house, a cluster of ‘ 


wild-flowers he had gathered was on her bosom, 
and the heart under it beat with wilder anmrbition 
than ® had ever known before. 


she said, pausing in the hall to tie a sun- } 
hat» of’ braided straw over her bright hair. : 


that kind of property in the neighborhood, and 

to that he added a secret resolution which would 
> redeem him trom all possibility of reproach for 
‘ the course he was taking. 
Mrs. Brooks had consulted no one but her 
; daughter, regarding the offer made for her farm. 
: She had never taken counsel of anything but her 
’ own wishes, and was far from feeling the want 
of it now, either from her husband or her father. 

When Dayton came to the farm-house, she 

; received him alone in the parlor, and, scarcely 
;giving him time to inquire after the family, 
‘ entered at once on the subject nearest her heart, 
‘in words that scarcely veiled a demand for the 
} price he was ready to offer for her home. 
She was absolutely startled by what seemed to 
Sher the magnificent sum’ offered, and repeated 
, it over and over to herself, with the hesitancy ot 
unbelief. 

‘‘T know,” said Dayton, calmly, ‘that my 
friends are offering far more than the lands are 
worth for farming-purposes, and it is but fair to 
let you know that they are not purchased for 
tillage. As capitalists, they can develop prod- 
ucts that I think exist here, to far greater 
advantage than would be possible to you, as 
farmers. It is for this privilege we are ready 
‘ to place the price of your property so high that 
the interest of your money will be far more than 
any crops it ever has produced.”’ 

Mrs. Brooks found it hard to subdue the sud- 
den delight that.swelled to triumph in her bosom 
She repeated the sum’ over und over in her 
mind: ‘Thousands! thousands! @Oh, we can 
‘live like princes on that anywhere—anywhere 
even in the great world my Dorothea is. pining 
for.” Then words of impatient greed burst from 
her lips, like water through a flood-gate: 

‘« But the money—the money: how is it to be 
: paid * 


When will it be ready?” 
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««The money is here.”’ { No! nol” od the old man, coming forward 
‘* Here?” with unsteady steps. ‘You haven’t done that! 
‘“‘Here; and ready for payment, on delivery ; I know you couldn’t have done anything of the 
of the deeds.” { sort; but the talk makes me a little uneasy. 
‘‘And the deeds: what keeps them back ?”’ ; You see, Marier, this is all the home we have 
“Nothing but the want of proper signatures. ; got, inthe wide world. Your grandfather cut the 
The notary has them in the hall.” ‘ first tree ever felled in the valley: it stood where 
‘Nothing but the signing of my name? Give; the old brown house is now. I was born in that 
me the deed. Hand me that pen yonder.” ’ house yonder: my father and mother died in it: 
«But your husband and father—”’ ‘I took your mother there when we were first 
‘«« What have they to do with it? The land is; married. Then you were born there—you, the 
my own.” {only child we ever had. Of course, you are 
‘I know. But, excuse me: I cannot complete ; only making a little fun of the old man, when 
this transaction without their presence.” } you speak of selling out; but the talk of it— 
Mrs. Brooks started up impatiently, and went! I know it means nothing—but the talk of it 
into the hall. Dayton heard her call out: hurts me a little. This gentleman, perhaps, will 
‘- Brooks! Father! Dorothea!’’ Then her voice understand that, and excuse me.”’ 
was lost for a minute or two, and she came back, ; The old man leaned both hands upon the table, 


followed by the tall soldierly man Dayton had ! as he spoke, trying thus to steady the trembling 
seen from the blacksmith-shop window, old Mr. } of his limbs; and the look that he turned upon 
Burritt, and Dorothea. his daughter was enough to have broken a gener- 

‘‘T have called you in, because Mr. Dayton } ous heart. 
thinks that you ought to be here. I have sold } The woman moved restlessly in her chair; 
the farm—house, land, stock, and everything she was so unused to contradiction that even this 
that is on it—and want you to be here when : gentle appeal fell upon her like a rebuke. There, 
I sign the deed and take the money.” ‘ by the old man’s side, stood her husband, 

The two men, who stood just within the parlor- ; questioning her right of action for the first time 
door, halted abruptly, and looked at each other: in his married life, before a stranger to whom 
in blank dismay. Dorothea sank to a chair, pale § she had boasted so openly of her supreme power. 
and half frightened. ‘The thought exasperated her, and stifled the 

Mr. Brooks recovered himself first. The old} natural feeling that the old man’s speech had 
man leaned feebly against the door-frame. He; for a moment aroused in her heart. She saw that 
could not utter a word; but. his lips moved, as if} Dayton sat by the table, bewildered and irreso- 
he thought himself speaking. ; lute under even this mild opposition. The large 

‘Will this gentleman kindly explain?’’ said } sum of money he had offered for the land might 
Brooks, advancing to the table, leaning one} be withdrawn, and all her dreams of future 
hand on it, and addressing Dayton. \ splendor be swept away. Without answering her 

The young man did explain, in a few brief } father’s appeal, or casting more than a glance on 
words: that, severnl days ago, leaving plenty ; Brooks, she turned toward Dayton. 
of time for a family-consultation, he, in behalf; <I told you that there was no person living 
of a company he represented, had made a liberal } who had a right, or would have a wish, to control 
offer for the Hollow Swamp farm, which, he was ; me in this matter. This is the first time that 
told, belonged to Mrs. Brooks, and was there to; anyone has attempted it. You must not think 
complete the purchase at the written request of‘ strange of that. My father is an old man: so 
that lady. ‘ old that we fear he is getting a little childish.”’ 

Brooks: looked steadily, not to say sternly,; Dayton arose. ‘This scene had become painful 
from his wife to her father, while Dayton was to him. 
speaking. Never in her life had she seen such; ‘‘I will retire awhile,” he said; “ perhaps you 
stern disapproval in his glance; for one moment ; will come to a better understanding.” 
she was subdued by it. Then the old spirit of: Mrs. Brooks grew pale. The very thought of 
domination broke forth, when he said: 5 opposition made her relentless. 

** You have done this without consulting your } “Give me that pen,’’ she ‘said, addressing 
father, Maria?’ Was “that kind? Was it even: Dorothea with compressed lips: ‘1 will sign 
respectful ?”’ ; that deed before the ink is dry, no matter who 

‘‘ Why should I consult him, or anyone else? } opposes it.”’ 

‘The place is mine—all mine. I have made up! Dorothea brought a pen from an inkstand on 
my mind, and sold it.’ ! the console, and gave it to her mother. She too 
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was pale, but with ueiedinns emotions: for she} Mrs. Reads nenet a balf-timid, half-defiant 
was more capable of generous self-sacrifice than } glance on him, that seemed to challenge his 
the woman who held the pen resolutely in her } i opposition also. He looked at her gravely, but 
hand, casting defiant glances both on her father } only said: 


and calmly-stern husband. ; “Ts. it not better that this scene should be 
‘“No, no, daughter: you don’t mean it. You ; ended?” 

wouldn’t do that,” said the old man, laying his} ‘I have thought so, from the beginning,’’. she 

hand on hers with a piteous effect at appeal. ‘answered. ‘‘ Dorothea, call Mr. Dayton.” 

“‘T couldn’t leave the old place. I think—I;} Dayton came in, followed by the notary, and, 
almost know—that it would kill me.” unfolding one of the papers that he carried in 
“Kill you?” repeated the woman, with an } his hand, laid it before Mrs. Brooks, saying: 
attempt at laughter. ‘What nonsense! I; ‘I suppose your father no longer objects, or 


really do believe that you are sinking into dotage. ; I should not have been called.” 

As if there were no place but the Hollow Swamp} The old man shook his head wearily, and, 

farm, in the world !”’ } without looking up, said, with a piteous attempt 
“There is no other place, for me, in the} at cheerfulness: 

world,” said Burritt, drawing back and looking; ‘I object to nothing. Everything is Marier’s, 

helplessly around. ‘It holds everything eet : and she has a right to do just what she pleases.”’ 


I have loved, or ever shall love, on earth.’ ; While he was speaking, Mrs. Brooks signed 
‘And you are selfish enough to want everybody } her name to the deed. 
to stay here, just on that account? That is what} ‘It would be more satisfactory if you signed 


I might have expected. It comes of pampering an } it also,” said Dayton, pushing the deed toward 
old man’s unreasonable fondness, till he doesn’t ; Brooks, who made no direct answer, but carried 
know the worst kind of selfishness from love; } it to a window and read its contents carefully. 
and, after pretending to give everything away to} His countenance changed, as he read; a flash. 
his only child, where it naturally belonged, } of surprise swept the look of harassing anxiety 
wants to control it and her, as if he had a right } from his face, and rendered it almost cheerful 
to interfere.’’ as he came back to the table. 

« No, no,” pleaded the old man, in the humility; ‘There is no need of my signature to this 
of his despair; «‘I never thought of interfering. ; paper, and I will not give it,” he said. ‘As for 
I never do—anyway, I never mean to; but, ; this other paper, I will see you about that at the 
when you put that pen to paper, it signs away ' red tavern, to-morrow. But, rest assured of this: 
the cradles and the graves of all the Burritts, } I will cut off my right hand, before it shall sign 
from my grandfather down, and I can’t help but } away one acre of land that has belonged to this 
feel it a little.’ } old man, without his full consent. He has been 

‘Father, you really are getting to be very old ; more than a father tome. If he has seemed to 
and childish: such talk only proves it to'me more } oppose my. wife, it is because of his great love 
and more. I am foolish to pay any regard to! for her and her home.” 
your rigmarole about cradles and graves. It is} ‘That is true, as regards Marier,” said old Mr. 
enough to put a saint out of patience. I should} Burritt, with gentle submission. ‘I wouldn’t 
think you had disgraced me enough before this} huve said a word but for that.” 
strange gentleman, especially as it can do no}. The next day, Squire Brooks met Dayton at 
good. I have made.an agreement to sell this} the tavern, and a long conversation passed 
farm, and mean to do it.’’ >} between them; some papers were signed, which 

The old man bent forward, to the level of the } Burnside was called in from his shop to witness; 
table, and dropped his face between his hard and, in twentyfour hours after that, every man 


hands. ‘ within ten miles of the blacksmith-shop was 
“I won’t say another word,” he moaned, { excited by news that large deposits of oil had 
faintly. ‘I am sorry I did it.” been discovered, in the valley close by: that the 


When the old man uncovered his face, one or} Hollow Swamp farm had been sold for an 
two tears, wrung from the aged with so much } ; enormous price, to a company which would proceed 
pain, stood in his eyes. They were the only | to sink wells at once: and that ten per cent. of 
reproach he gave his daughter; and she, in her? the profits had beeu secured to the Brooks family 
blind egotism, did not see them. Brooks did, } —in fact, that, in less than three years, Laurel 
and laid one hand kindly on the old man’s} Crossing would be a city, and Mrs. Brooks a 
shoulder, which seemed to have bent under a} millionaire. 
weight of years since he entered the room. < [ve BE CONTINUED. ] 











EVERY-DAY DRESSBS, GARMENTS, ETC. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





No. 1—Is an afternoon walking-toilette, of} the edge by three narrow knife-plaited ruffles. 
Panama and Moresque lace combined. The ; The plain part of the skirt above these plissés is 
Panama material has a ‘‘shot’’ effect of brown; covered by a skirt of Moresque lace, of café-au- 
cand green. Self-colored sural, Rhadama, China 
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ailk, and foulard are equally suitable for combi- ; lait shade, and of a bold striking pattern. The 

nation with the lace composing this costume. ; overskirt, which is of the plain material, is 

Phe underskirt, of the Panama, is cut quite plain, ? arranged en-panier in front. It is draped high 

round, and of walking-length. It is finished at} at the sides, and part of the fullness of back is 
(368) 
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arranged between the ait -seam of the porn { mere. Plain wnibiiliide te ponerennnts as they 
which is left open for the purpose. The jacket-}are now called—are of velvet, striped moiré, 
bodice is of simple cut, buttoning from neck to} Pekin stripes, or plain satin or Rhadama. The 
edge with small green buttons, and is worn with} stripes, in silks or velvet, are most popular. 
‘ Our model calls for a plain petticoat, of Havana- 
j brown, edged with a tiny plaiting of the same. 
The overdress is of figured cashmere, in corre- 
;Sponding shades of brown. The tunic opens in 
‘front, over the petticoat, and the drapery is: 
arranged in full scarf-fashion over the hips and 
across the front. Full looped drapery at the 
back. The basque is short, rounded in front, 
‘short at the sides, and pointed at the back. A 
} full vest of the silk ornaments the front, finished 
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a waistband of the material. A vest is simu- 
lated in front by a narrow lace to match, which 
starts from the shoulder-seam, and is carried in 
a slightly curved line to the edge of the jacket. 
The cuffs are of rather a deeper lace, and turn 
back over the plain sleeve, reaching rather 
below the elbow. High standing collar. Fifteen 
to sixteen yards of twentyfour-inch wide goods ; 
for the dress proper. Two and a half yards of 
wide lace for the skirt, one and a half of narrow} at the neck and waist by bows of velvet 
for the waist, five-eighths of wider for cuffs, will! ribbon. A plaited cuff, finished in like man- 
be required for this costume. ner, completes this costume. Six to eight 

No 2—Is a toilette for a young lady, of plain} yards of twentyfour-inch silk or velvet for 
and figured silk, or plain silk and figured cash- ? the skirt and vest, eight to ten yards of double- 
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fold cashmere for overdress, will be required: { back- nga, The waistband, collar, and cuffs 
two and a half yards of velvet ribbon for bows. : ; are of olive-green velvet. Ten yards of bunting, 
No. 8—Is an outdoor-costume of brown silk, } twentyfive inches wide, eighteen buttons, three- 
velvet, and beige étamine. The underskirt of the ° 3 quarters of a yard of velvet, two yards of woolen. 
brown silk, and the full plastron-vest of the same ’ lace, are required for this costume. 
material. The underskirt may be made perfectly} No. 5.—For a little girl of six to eight years, 
plain, or in wide kilt-plaits. Perfectly plain « we give a pretty model for a serviceable dress of 
underskirts are now becoming the rage. The : 
waist is pointed, back and front. The bretelles, ; 
cuffs, waistband, and collar. are of velvet to $ 
match. The étamine tunic is gathered at the; 








waist, falls straight round, and is open on the } 
left side, to display the underskirt. Etamine is } 

a coarse canvas-like woolen material, open in 

mesh and light in texture; but any of the 
nuumberless variety of pretty woolen pais 5 

will be suitable to combine with silk, for this 
costume. For a plain underskirt of twentyfour- 
inch silk, eight yards will be required, including } 
the full vest: six to eight yards of double-fold f 
woolen goods for tunic and waist. ; 
No. 4—Is a school-dress, for a girl of twelve ; 
years, of olive-green bunting or flannel, trimmed $ 
‘ 





No. 6. 
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‘ flannel or serge, in navy-blue, garnet, or myrtle- 
‘green. The skirt has a box-plaited flounce on the 
Sedge, six inches deep, headed by five rows of 
’ cream-white worsted braid. The waist is fulled 
‘into a yoke, back and front, by several rows of 
$gathers. Waistband of the material, covered by 
¢ five rows of braid like skirt. Sleeves to match. 
‘This will serve for a good model in making up 
‘ ginghams, piqué, etc., substituting cotton braid 
? for the woolen. 

No. 6.—For a girl of four years, this simple 
blouse will be easily made and most useful. 
‘ Material may be of flannel, cashmere, or ging- 
>ham. The waist is plaited, back and front, into 
Sa square yoke. The skirt is in box-plaits, edged 
3 with Hamburg embroidery. Collar, sash, and 
; cuffs of a darker shade of material. In gingham, 
>the dress may be striped or plaided. The sash, 
with woolen lace to match. The underskirt is ; Collar, and cuffs of solid color to match. 
kilted in wide plaits, the entire length. The enn 
polonaise is fastened, to some distance below the : LADIES’ DRESS-PATTERNS. 
waist, by fancy metal or pearl buttons. It is full: Any style in this number will be sent by mail, on receipt 
in front, and confined at the waist by a belt. | ffl price for corresponding article in price, telow. 
The fullness of front is drawn up high on the $ designed to order. 


Princess Dresses: plain, . - - &.0 
left side. under the bouffant arrangement of the ‘ with « drapery and trimming, . . . 1.00 
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Polonaises, . + + + + + + « + .§.50( Combination Suits, . .$ .35)Coats —— or Cut Skirts®, . 
Combination Walking si Suits, . . 1,00} Skirts and Overskirts, . .25| Wrap) 
rimmed Skirts, . . « 50} Polonaises: plain, . . 25 | Waterproofs, C irculars, and 
Watteau Wrappers, » 50 } * fancy, . . .35| Ulsters,. .... 2 
Pixin or Gored Wrappers, : 35 | BOYS’ PATTERNS 
Basques, . . : : 35} Jackets, . . . . . .$.25| Wrappers, ois | 
4 “Goats, . 35 | Pants. . . . . . . .20\Gents’ Shirts, . . . . .50 
with vests or skirts cut off, tk, - ——enminiess “20|  « Wrappers, . . . 30 
Overskirts, . _- 35 3 Ulsters, ‘ 30] 
‘Talmas and Dolmans, . 35} If the pattern desired be of some fashion in the maga- 
Waterproofs and Circulars, ‘35 } zine, then send the number and month of magazine, also 
Ulaters, . ae : 35 } humber of page or figure, with money for same, and also 
CH I L D R B N’ 8 PATTERN ry } whether for lady or child, Address, Mrs. M. A. Jones, 
Dresses: plain, . . 25| Basques and Coats, .$.25 } 28 South Fighth Street, Philadelphia. 


SQUARES IN CROSS-STITCH. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 











These squares are to be worked in cross-stitch, ; night-dress sachets, sideboard-covers, ends of 
in ‘lurkey-red and dark-blue ingrained cottons, } towels, etc., etc. As they laundry well and are 
and are intended to border dressing-table scarfs, ' very effective, they will be very useful. 


Ne 


A MAKART BOUQUET 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give an ; etc., etc., with a Japanese fan, with butter- 
engraving of one of the latest novelties, now all ; flies, etc., tastefully introduced into it. The 
the fashion, called a Makart bouquet. It is greatest variety and license may be indulged in, 
used to decorate walls, as people used to decorate ; in these pretty things, of which this one is only 
them with fans, a custom now no longer in fash- ja type of many, the maker being allowed to 
ion. Our Makart bouquet is composed of dried foilow her taste always, thus giving an original, 
reeds, grasses, palm-fronds, peacock’s-feathers, ; as well as ornamental, effect to a room. 


TRICOT BANDS FOR BASSINET. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give a design , length; then, with arrasene or filoselle, work the 
for tricot bands for a bassinet. Each band, } key pattern in Holbein-stitch. Join all the 
alternating in color, is worked with a bone hook } strips together, and finish the quiit with a 
and Saxony or Berlin wool. Cast on about four- } woolen fringe at both ends. 


The fringe may be 
teen stitches, and work a strip of one yard in ? made longer than in the cut. 














RUBY JACKET, WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


THE RUBY JACKET. 


We give, here, the latest novelty for a Spring 
Jacket, and, folded in with the number, a Suprir- 
MENT, With full-size dress-patterns for each part, 
from which to cut it out. They are six in num- 
ber, viz: 

1. Haur or Front. 
2. Sipk-Fronrt. 
Har or Back. 
Srpe-Back. 
. Coruar. 
6. SLEEve. 


; 
| 
, 
| 
| 
| 
$ 
| 


The letters and notches show how the pieces 
} join. The jacket fastens to the waist only as 
{seen in the illustration. Trim with passemen- 
; terie. 


DESIGNS ON SUPPLEMENT. 


We also give, on the Supr.emEnt, two designs 
‘ for the Work-Table, viz: 
No. 1.—Borper ror Tasie-Cover. This may 
‘ be done in braiding, or worked in outline-stitch, 
whichever is preferred. We give the corner, 
‘also, showing how the pattern turns it. 

No. 2.—EmsBroiery-Desian, which may be 
used for a great variety of purposes, to be left to 
the taste of the person working it. This design 
is done in outline-stitch or satin-stitch. 

These designs are so placed, on the Suppie- 
‘MENT, as not to interfere with the dress-pat- 
‘ tern. 


¢ 














2 AN EASTER REMEMBRANCE. 


BY MISS E. 


J. WELSH. 





It is a very pretty idea, this of remembering 
our friends at Easter, by sending them a little 
souvenir of one’s own handiwork. 

We have something entirely original in the 
design of a little satin jewel-case and sachet 
combined, for the bureau, and feel assured that 
anyone Will feel repaid that makes one after this 
description. 

It is made in this manner: First cut two 
pieces of card-board two and a half inches square, 


cut several layers of cotton the same size, ° 


spread sachet-powder between them, and over- 
hand the pieces together with the cotton between 
them. 

Now cut two pieces of satin round, measuring 


six inches in diameter: a peacock-blue and pink, 
(368) 


» or garnet and pink, form a pretty combination. 

’ Lay the square of card-board between the two 
} pieces and baste them together; a tiny stitch in 

; each corner of the card-board through to the dark 

satin will keep it in place. Turn the edges of 
: the dark satin in over a piece of bonnet-wire and 

; overhand it around, turn the edges of the light 
side in, and overhand those together. A pink 

: silk cord is ‘sewed around the edge to conceal the 
} stitches. 

’ The lettering is painted on, or, where one can- 
not paint, an appropriate bunch or spray of 
i Easter flowers can be transferred on. There are 
‘ decaleomania come prepared to transfer on satin, 

which are almost equal to painting. The case is 
’ then bent in shape, as is seen above. 


nee 
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EMBROIDERED TABLE-MAT. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





The centre or foundation of this mat is formed , the entire mat. Line the mat with canton-flan- 
of maroon, olive, or peacock-blue plush, and em- } nel, before the lace edge is put on. This same 
broidered with sprays of ivy-leaves, daisies, and } design will do well for top of pincushion or 
forget-me-nots. The corners are filled in with } bureau-cover. 
lace, in cream-colored antique. The same edges ' 


BAND, OF EMBROIDERY. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

















Design for an embroidered band, for flannel: to be done in white or colored silks, or linen floss. 
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WORK-BAG, WITH DETAIL OF EMBROIDERY. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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We give, here, a new and pretty design for a 
work-bag, showing how it looks when made up. 
We also give a bit of it in detail, to facilitate the 
embroidering of it. 

Four tapering sections compose the bag, which 
is made either of four different colors and 
materials, to utilize scraps, or of the same stuff { color, and finish at the bottom with a long tassel 
embroidered with stem and couching stitches, of silks of the various colors used in the work. 
after the design given in the detail. } Draw in at the top with a silk cord, terminating 

Line the bag with silk or satin of some bright } with acorns instead of tassels. 


INSERTION. 
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HANGING-BAG. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give an engray- , outlined with a thick mixed cord, knotted at the 
ing for a pretty hanging-bag. It is made of | corners. This hanging-bag is divided lengthwise 
plain and printed serge, scouring-flannel, and!in the centre, to contain boots, night-dresses, 
plush, with a vandyked flap decorated with brushes, etc. It is one of the prettiest recent 
embroidery, appliqué-work, or silk transfers, and / designs, and is quite easily made. 


FILLINGS FOR CUSHIONS... 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

In the front of the mumber, we give two, with vieil-or silk in long cross-stitch over three 
patierns for fillings for the background of cush- 3 double threads in length, and one double thread 
ions. These fillings are worked on embroidery- in width. The other is done in point-russe with 
canvas. One is done in ordinary cross-stitch } green and red silk, and crossed with gold thread 
over three double threads in light-blue Cordonnet } to form the squares. This is an unusually ele- 
silk for the lattice-work, the squares filled in? gant design from the “Art School.” 
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HOLLY BRANCH AND BERRIES. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give a design, The work is done in crewels or wash-silks. 
printed in colors, of a ‘‘Holly Branch and: The leaves are in heavy outline, and the berries 
Berries.”’ This artistic design may be used for: are worked solid: all in Kensington-stitch. 
a variety of decorations: upon linen, for the ; China silks are now much used to work upon, 
ends of a table-scarf or bureau-cover; upon felt { and, as they come in all colors, are very desir- 
or cloth, for a small table-cover. ‘able; but, of course, work them with filoselle. 


DESIGN OF BIRDS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





We give, in the front of the number, printed; Work in outline Kensington-stitch, with wash- 
in colors, five entirely new designs for finger- ; filoselle, using one thread, and make fine work. 
bowl d’oyleys, all of birds. }The coloring may be either all in one color, or 

Make the d’oyleys of fine linen or bolting- { varied, according to taste. For instance, make 
cloth, six inches square when fringed. The } the rings of bright-gold, the branches brown, and 
fringe should be a trifle over a half-inch. ‘ the birds of various colors—paroquets, robin-red- 

Place one of the designs in the centre of each } breast, ete—or work the birds all in gold. 
d@oyley. To fill out the dozen, duplicate them. ‘ Taste and ingenuity can make a pretty variety. 

(871) 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 
LeEGENDS oF “ Wepp1nac-Rinegs.”"—The article on rings, 
about which a fair correspondent asks, appeared in the 
August number of “ Peterson,” in 1880. To that we refer 


her, for an account of rings generally: their origin, and ; 


the different purposes to which they have been applied. 


however, which were not noticed in that article, and which 


WasHiNG-Dressrs, this year, are made to look as unlike 
the old-fashioned gowns which, once a weck or fortnight, 
found their way to the washtub, as they well can be. Ata 
little distance, they might be taken for silk or fine wool. 
The Japanese patterns are the leading idea in the printed 


; designs, which are small and thrown on a plain ground of 
There are several curious legends about wedding-rings, » 


may interest our correspondent, as well as other fair ; 


subscribers, At the marriage of Napoleon I with the 
Austrian Archduchess, upon receiving the benediction- 
ring, he asked: “When I was married to the Empress 
Josephine, she gave me no ring: why is one given now?” 
The reply was: “ Because, Sire, it is the custom in France 
that only the bridegroom give the ring.” “Ah!” said 
Napoleon, “that is good,” and whispered in M. Pradt’s ear: 
“But do you know why the women receive the ring? It 
is a custom founded on the Roman law, which ordained 
that all slaves should wear rings; and, as the women are 
our slaves, they ought to wear this badge of servitude.” 
An answer quite in Napoleon’s cynical way. 

In the “good old times,” Queen Margaret of Denmark 
was a great matchmaker, and gave the highborn Kirsten 
Thott in marriage to her favorite, Jeppe Muns, son of a 
rich burgher. 
to another, presented her husband with a gold ring, in 


The indignant bride, who was betrothed < 


which was encrusted a copper nail, with this inscription: ' 


“Flourish, copper nail; thou liest in gold.” 
garet counted not on the vengeance of the bride’s betrothed, 
Holger Munk, the lord of Boller, who, to the rage of the 
queen, picked a quarrel with the bridegroom, killed him, 
and married his widow the next day. The marriage of 


Queen Mar- > 


Duke John—brother of Erik XIV, King of Sweden—to the ° 


Princess Catharine—sister of King Sigismund II, of Poland 
—in 1562, gave great offense to Erik, who subjected the 
royal pair to terrible sufferings. When the duke was cast 


¢ high character which distinguishes ‘ Peterson.’ 


full color. Some have stripes printed horizontally on half 
the material and perpendicularly on the other, intended to 
be made up together. Quite new are the piccotines, which 
have the Japanese patterns printed on a brilliantine 
ground, with a small damask design interwoven. Mousse- 
lines crepelaine have an armure ground with floral chintz 
patterns; these are wonderfully pretty for féte-dresses. 
Voile-laine shows geometric patterns and borderings. 

“Any LApy oF REFINEMENT.”’—Says a lady, who sends 
us a club: “Your magazine is getting better and better, 
though it has always been superior to all other magazines : 
I don’t see how any lady of refinement can think of doing 
without it.” That is just the point. There is no claptrap 
about “ Peterson.” Everything in it is the best of its kind: 
chaste and refined, as well as useful. It is, emphatically, 
the magazine for families of culture. Others may take 
flashy vulgar magazines: the really refined take “ Peter- 
son,” and always will. 

Our March Neumper received even more than the usual 
meed of praise. The Marysville (0.) Journal, among others, 
says: “It opens with an article that will attract more than 
ordinary interest: ‘Salem and Salem Witchcraft,’ illus- 
trated with engravings of the house where the witches 
were tried, a fac-simile of the death-warrants, etc., etc. 
The other articles—original stories—are all of the usual 
It seems 


> to us that every lady, and even every family, must find 


into prison, his wife had the choice of living in one of the > 


king's palaces, or, if she wished to accompany her husband, 
she was only allowed two maids with her in prison, When 
Catharine heard this, she exclaimed that “She would 
rather die than be separated from the duke,” and fainted 


away. When she was restored, Géran, the messenger of } 
) facturers and the drapers give to the new things each year, 


King Erik, asked her what she had determined. The duchess 
drew her betrothal-ring from her finger, and said: ‘“ Read 
what stands there.” Giran saw the words engraved within 
it: “Nemo nisi mors”—None but death. “TI will remain 
by it,” said Catharine, and she did so. 

Another story of the Middle Ages, in connection with a 
wedding-ring, and a romantic one: Adelaide, the widow 
of King Lothaire, being besieged by 
successor of Lothaire, sent a message to Otho, King of 
Germany, to assist her. In proof of his readiness to do so, 
an arrow was shot into the place of her captivity, by a 
skilful archer, having suspended to it the reply and the 
nuptial-ring of the King of Germany, to whom she was 
afterward married, on her escape from prison. 

An odd story to finish with: There is a notice in one of 
the marriage-registers of the Church of St, James, Bury St. 
Edmund’s, as follows: “1832, Nov. 5, Christopher Newsam, 
Charity Morrell: Charity Morrell being entirely without 
arms, the ring was placed upon the fourth toe of the left 


Berenger, the , 


foot, and she wrote her name in this register with her ° 


right foot. 
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this magazine indispensable.” 


Tue Uservt Brier Crorus are once more fashionable— 
the best materials for summer traveling-dresses, as they 
neither crease nor catch nor show the dirt. They have 
been brought out in neutral tints. The names the manu- 


as a rule, convey so little to the purchaser, that it is seldom 
an advantage to use them when descriptions are given, 


THe New Wooten MATERIAI3.—It is difficult, by any 
word-painting, to convey the novel appearance of some of 
the new woolens, which are speckled all over—“ marbled ™ 
would perhaps convey the effect better—in mixed colors. 
There is very little distinctly new in stuffs; only, the old 
materials have been brought out under these 
aspects. 


novel 


“THe Litre Pi.rerer.”"—Our steel-engraving, thia 
month, is after a picture by that inimitable artist—inimi- 
table in his peculiar line—Meyer Von Bremen, The child 
has canght sight of some flowers in a neighbor's field, and, 
to get at them, has crawled under the fence, and perilously 
near to the edge of the bank. 

Back Numpers Can Atways Br Hap. by writing to us 
and enclosing the price, eighteen cents a numbe: 
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Ir Is Never Too Late To Ger Up Cuvss to this maga- 
zine, or to subscribe for it singly. For getting up clubs, we 
continue to offer the same premiums we offered last 
December. The principal clubs, and premiums for getting 
up the clubs, are as follows: 

“The Forget-Me-Not.”—For two subscribers at $1.75 each 
($8.50 for the two), we will send, gratis, the magnificent ? 
Album, ‘“‘The Forget-Me-Not,” postage free, to the 3 
person getting up the club. Or, for three subscribers at 
$1.50 each ($4.50 for the three), we wif send the same § 
superb premium. This album is superbly bound in morocco $ 
cloth, gilt, and adorned with elegant steel-engravings, and 
other illustrations. } 

Large Sized Engraving, “ The Angel of Paradise.”’—Or, for 
getting up either of the above clubs, we will send, “ft 
preferred, the large-sized (21x27) steel-engraving, for 
framing, “ The Angel of Paradise,” as a premium, postage ‘ 
free. This is a very beautiful engraving. ; 

An Extra Copy of the Magazine for 1886 will be sent, as a 
premium, for four copies at $1.6244 each ($6.50 in all), or 
for six copies at $1.50 each ($9.00 in all), or for ten copies at 
$1.40 each ($14.00 in all). 

An Extra Copy and “The Forget-Me-Not” will be sent for 
five copies at $1.60 each ($8.00 in all), or for seven copies at } 
$1.50 each ($10.50 in all). Or, for twelve dollars, eight copies } 
will be sent, and both an extra copy and “ The Forget-Me- } 
Not,” and the engraving, “The Angel of Paradise.” 

Back numbers, to January inclusive, can always be 
supplied. Specimens are sent, gratis, if written for, in good 
faith, by persons wishing to get up clubs. 

One oF Many or THE Repentant.—Letters like the fol- 
lowing crowd on, this year, more than ever. Says a lady: 
“For the last year or two, I have been induced to take 
other magazines; but, from now forward, I want none but 
‘Peterson’.” This lady has found out that “ Peterson” 
keeps its promises, which other lady’s-magazines rarely 
do: that it is the best as well as cheapest: and that two 
dollars can be spent in no way that will return as much 
pleasure and instruction. “One might as well live out 
of the world,” writes a lady from Dakota, “as live without 
* Peterson’.” 


- mpi 


— ; 
THE ADVERTISEMENTS INSERTED in “ Peterson’’ afford 3 
an excellent opportunity for ladies, especially those living } 
in the country, to order goods by mail, etc. Of course, we § 
do not guarantee—no magazine or newspaper does or can— 3 
that everybody will be satisfied. We only give, on the one ; 
hand, the chance to the advertiser to tell his story, and, on : 
the other, a chance to buyers to hear his story. Sometimes } 
money sent to advertisers miscarries, and we are appealed 3 
to: but we assume no responsibility, in this or any case. ; 


> 
Done One’s Duty.—The lady who wrote the following } 


has the true sense of a woman’sduty. Shesays: “I should ¢ 1 


not feel as if I had done my duty, if I did not get up a club } 
for ‘Peterson’ at the close of each year. This year, I am } 
glad to send you a larger club than usual.” Now, that is 
just our idea of a woman’s duty. Let her love her mother, 
if unmarried; or husband and children, if married; and, 
next to that, get up a club for “ Peterson,” or subscribe. 
Many OF THE SPRING Gowns are made of striped 
diagonal cheviots, which have a certain comfortable 
amount of warmth. The stripes in many of them are a } 
combination of red, brown, and dark and light blue on a > 
speckled ground, 





A Goop Degat of the new cotton crépe will be worn, which 
has a puckered stripe of a contrasting color or colors, such » 
as blue and red on cream. These, well draped, make stylish { 
aud cheap gowns. 


? large quarto-size, and very beautifully executed 
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‘ “How Can TuHey Arrorp It?”—The Albion (Ind.) 
New Era says: “ We think the last number of ‘ Peterson’ 
the finest ever issued. How the publishers can afford so 
good a magazine at the low price of two dollars a year is 
more than we can understand.” The secret is that'we are 
content with a small profit on a large edition, instead of 
seeking a large profit, and having, in consequence, only a 
small edition. 

Appitions May Be Mave To a Cuvs at the price paid 
by the rest of the club; and, when enough additional 
names have been sent, the sender will be entitled to 


$ another premium or premiums. ‘The additions may be 


made at any time, all through the year. Go on adding to 
your clubs, and earning additional premiums. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Fiametta. A Summer Idyl, By William Wetmore Story. 
1 vol., 12mo, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.—The author 
of this exqnisitely-told little idyl is the well-known 
American sculptor, Mr, Story, whom the literary world 
has recognized for years as a poet, but who now proves 
to be a first-class writer of fiction also. Mr. Story’s 
long residence in Rome has peculiarly qualified him for 
telling a tale like this. The story is one of Italian liie, 
a young peasant-girl being the heroine; and the descrip- 
tions, not only of scenery, but of Italian customs, are alike 
vivid and picturesque, No writer has approached Mr. 
Story in this respect, unless perhaps Mr. Adolphus Trollope. 
As a mere picture of life among the Apennines, the book 
is worth reading. But the tale, as a mere narrative, takes 
hold of the reader from the first. The only other romance 
of the kind which at all approaches it, in this particular, 
is that beautiful one by Lamartine, “ Graziella,” the scene 
of which is laid near Naples, and which many of our 
older readers may remember. 


Common-Sense In The Care of The Pet Canary. By Mrs. 
M..E. C. Farwell. 1 vol., 8vo. New York: Murray Hill 
Publishing Company.—There is hardly any woman to whom 
this volume would not be of value; for nearly everyone is 
interested in canaries. The book is thoroughly to be 
depended on. Mrs. Farwell has been assisted by Mrs. Helen 
Francis and Mr. Canon Rittenhaus. 

Poultry - Oulture, By I. K, Felch, Natick, Massachusetts. 

1 wol., small 8vo. Chicago: W. H. Harrison, Jr.—Those who 
wish to know how to raise, manage, mate, and judge fowls, 
will find this volume almost indispensable; and, as such, we 
recommend it to our hundreds of tl ds of readers. 
To those of them who live in the country, it will be 
especially valuable. 
Two Strokes of the Bell. By Charies Howard Montague. 
vol., 12mo. Boston: W. L. Harris & Co.—A novel of the 
school of the late Hugh Conway, very originally and 
artistically written. The ingenuity with which the author 
conceals his mystery, up to the very last chapter, has never 
been surpassed, even by Hugh Conway himself. 

Worth The Wooing. By Lady Gladys Hamilton. 1 voi., 
12mo, Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—Another 
of the popular “ Twentyfive-Cent Series” of this energetic 
firm. The novel is one of English life, yet is full of 
romantic incidents, It is really, in its way, one of the 
most enjoyable books of the year. 

The Pomfret Mystery.—By Arthur Dudley Vinton. 1 rol., 
12mo. New York: J.8. Ogilvie d& Co.—A story of incident, 
very well told, parts powerfully so, and inculcating an 
excellent moral. 

Portfolio of Rare and Beautiful Flowers. Rochester : J. Vick. 
—We have here six colored lithographs of rare flowers, 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 
Tue “Best As WeLL As CHEAPEST.”—Never was there 
such unanimity as with the newspaper-press, this year, in 
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374 OUR ARM-CHAIR.—OUR NEW COOK-BOOK 





* } but boiling, and for fifteen minutes to each pound, and ten 


minutes extra for warming through, if the meat be 
required underdone; but, if wanted well done and 


declaring “ Petersun’s Magazine” to be the best as well as , tender, then twenty minutes to each pound. The meat is 
cheapest of the lady’s-books. It is, among journals of its ; put into boiling water to keep in its flavor, not allowing 


class, the best, they say, giving the best fashions, steel- 
engravings, stories, patterns in embroidery, etc., etc, Its 
price, especially to clubs, is lower than any other of the 
same kind, even though superior, as it is to all. Says the 
Warrensburg (Lll.) Times: “ Peterson was never so attract- 
ive as it is now, full of pretty fancy-work, reliable fash- 


ions, aud readable stories. Just what every lady needs.” ; 
Says the Charles City (Iowa) Advocate: “ Peterson leads all > 
other magazines in the fancy-work department, as in all » 


else. A lady says to us: ‘It is the best, for its price, pub- 
lished. I have tried them all, and feel best satisfied with 
it.” The Odessa (Mo.) Herald says: “As a magazine of 


literature, Peterson has no rival of its kind. The most » 


popular female writers contribute to it. Norcan you get 
« better fashion-book. ‘The costliest steel-engravings in 


every number, etc., etc.: everything interesting to ladies,” $ 


‘The Norristown (Pa.) Herald says: “The best lady’s-maga- 


zine.” The San Marco (Texas) Free Press says: “ Actually { 


surpasses itself in this number: a perfect gem of literature, 
art, and fashion.” The Belmont (Mich.) Gazette says: 
“Each of its stories is as good as a first-class novel.” 
The Luling (Texas) Signal says: “Peterson is noted for 
the beauty of its engravings, as well as the completeness of 
its fashion and household departments.” We receive, every 
month, hundreds of such notices, but can only give a few. 
Show these to your friends who wish to subscribe for a 
lady’s-book. Back numbers, to January inclusive, can 
always be supplied, if wished, but subscriptions may begin 
with any month. See terms, etc., on preceding page. 


. Not AFFECTED By AGE.—Some old specimens of Royal 


it to be drawn out into the water as “scum.” There 

should be no. such thing as scum in the water in which 

meat is cooking, which is simply the flavor and gelatin of 

the meat drawn out; if the meat be put iuto cold water, 

there is then “sc&m,” which is really the goodness of the 
, meat, though few will believe it. 

Steak Pie. —Cut a tender steak into thin slices, and 
sprinkle them with a little finely-chopped onion and 
parsley; season well with pepper and salt, rubbing the 
seasoning thoroughly over them on both sides; then roll 
up each slice of beef. Put into a saucepan « layer of 
bacon, then the rolls, and just enough water to cover them ; 
simmer gently until tender, but not over-done, with the lid 


{on the saucepan. Have ready a pie-dish, lined and 


$ bordered with paste; put in the meat and a few hard- 
boiled eggs quartered; reduce the gravy, pour it over the 
} meat, cover with paste, and bake in a quick oven. 

> Chicken Frittera.—Cut into neat pieces some tender celd 
$ chicken, and let it stand awhile in a mixture of lemon- 
2 juice, salt, and pepper. Make a batter of milk, egg, flour, 
} and salt, stir the chicken into it, and then fry in boiling 
. Jard, putting one bit of chicken in each spoonful of batter. 
$ Serve very hot, taking care to drain the fat off well. 

Garnish with parsley. 

When Roasting Meat, sprinkle a little salt and flour over 
¢ it; it adds to the flavor of the meat and helps to brown the 
gravy, which should be made from the dripping-pan, after 
the dripping is removed. 

VEGETABLES. 
Hominy.—(1) Wash it through two or three waters, pour 
boiling water on it, and let it soak for at least ten hours; 








Baking-Powder that had been kept on the shelf of a } then put it into a stewpan, allowing two quarts of water 
grocery-store for ten years were recently tested by Professor } to one quart of hominy, and boil it slowly four or five 
Schedler, of New York, for the purpose of measuring the ; hours, or until it is perfectly tender; then drain it, put it 
joss of strength they had undergone. It was found that, } into a deep dish, add salt and a bit of butter, and serve as a 


although the powder had been exposed to atmospheric 
changes during all this time—tor it was not in air-tight 
cans—its loss of raising-power or strength was less than 
one per cent., the powder being practically as good as the 
day it was put up. 

This is a most valuable quality in a baking-powder, one 
which few possess. Most powders, if not used when first 
made, are found to be ineffective. If kept even a few weeks, 
they lose their leavening-power, become lumpy or caked, 
and valueless. This is particularly the case with “ bread- 
preparations” or baking-powders made from phosphates, 

This superior keeping-quality in the “ Royal” arises from 
the extraordinary care in its manufacture, and the scien- 
tific principl ployed in its bination. The articles 
used in its composition are thoroughly dried by heat before 
being compounded, and are so prepared and coated as to 
prevent the action of the acid upon the alkali prematurely, 





or except under the influence of heat or water necessarily ‘ 


used in cooking or baking. 

The Royal Baking-Powder is now used extensively in 
Australia, Africa, and other low latitudes, where it has 
been found to be the only baking-powder that will with- 
stand the hot moist atmosphere without deterioration. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


N@x-Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a ? 


practical housekeeper. 
MEATS, ETC. 
Boiled Mutton.—W hatever be the joint, the meat must be 
pat into fast-boiling water, and be kept boiling slowly, 


vegetable with meaf. (2) Boiled Hominy.—Soak one pint of 
hominy in two and a half pints of boiling water over-night. 
§ In the hominy, add one pint of sweet milk, aud let it boil 
; half an hour over a brisk fire; add a small piece of butter, 
? salt, and pepper. It is generally eaten, for breakfast, witb 
; cream and sugar. (3) Fried Hominy.—Cut the cold boiled 
} hominy in slices, and fry in hot lard or dripping, or moisten 
3 to a soft paste with milk; beat in some melted butter; bind 
3 with a beaten egg; form into round cakes with your hands; 
5 

; 

; 


5 
> 
§ 
§ 
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dredge with flour, and fry a light brown. 
Asparagus.—Scrape each head with the back of a knife, 
and tie the asparagus in small bundles of a dozen heads 
} each; cut off the ends evenly. Put it into a panful of 
fast-boiling water, with plenty of salt, and in about ten 
‘ minutes it will be done. Drain at once, untie the 
bundles, and serve on a napkin or on slices of toast. Eat 
with some plain melted butter. 

Rice Fritters —Boil three tablespoonfuls until it has fully 
swelled, then drain it quite dry, and mix with it four well- 
beaten eggs, a quarter of a pound of currants, and a little 
grated lemon-peel; nutmeg and sugar to taste. Stir in as 
much flour as will thicken it, and fry in hot lard. 

Baked Tomatoes.—Wash, wipe, and cut the tomatoes in 
halves, place them in a baking-tin with the skin down- 
ward; season with pepper and salt, bake in a hot oven till 
‘ tender; then take up carefully, and serve on toast with a 
‘ bit of butter on each tomato. 

DESSERTS. 

Lemon Pudding.—Butter a pudding-basin, put in a thin 
layer of light bread, spread over a little very finely-shred 
; beef-suet and grated lemon-peel, repeat the process until 
* the basin is lightly filled; make a custard of two eggs and 
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half a pint of milk, for a pint basin, and pour it over the 
bread by degrees; put a paper cap over the pudding, and 
boil it very gently for an hour, Serve with the following 
sauce: Mix a tablespoonful of flour in cold water, stir dt 
into half a piut of boiling water, let it boil a minute, 
sweeten, add the juice of a lemon. Half an ounce of 
batter may, if approved, be added; a little lemon-peel, 
boiled in the water of which the sauce is made, or a few 
drops of lemon-flavoring, is an improvement. 

Buked Batter-Pudding.—Mix five ounces ‘of best flour 
with four tablespoonfuls of cold water anda small pinch of 
salt; add, by degrees, half a pint of new milk aud the yolk 
of an egg. Just before putting the pudding into the oven, 
add the white of the egg, beaten to a strong froth; put an 
ounce of butter, lard, or clarified beef-snet into a tart-dish, 
and let it get very hot, then put in the pudding, and bake 
rather quickly for forty minutes. For boiling, add another 
egg to the above quantity, pour the pudding imto a greased 
basin,’put it into boiling water, and let it boil gently for an 
hour and a quarter. Serve with sauce, made as directed for 


2 press well together, cover up for some hours, then rub well 
together with both hands, shake off the starch thoroughly. 
If carefully done, this process leaves the article as white 
and fresh as when first manufactured. 





3 OUR ARM-CHAIR. 
$ ADVERTISEMENTS OF GARDEN-SEEDS.—We call attention 
3 to the advertisements in the front of this number, of seeds, 
; plants, and shrubs. As there are so many reliable and 
responsible seedsmen throughout the country who make 
§ their business known through the medium of “ Pet 
we have thought proper, for the convenience of our 
$ readers, to place them all under one head. This has been 
} done for two or three seasons past, with gratifying results. 
Many of those who advertise their business under this 
head are personally known to us; and we can say, without 
; qualification, that they have always proved reliable in their 
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boiled rice, or with any kind of stewed fruit. 

Bread Pudding.—Soak the bread in cold water, then 
squeeze it very dry, take out any lamps, and add boiling 
milk, about half a pint to a pound of aoaked bread; beat up 
two eggs, sweeten, add a little nutmeg, and bake the pudding 
slowly until firm. If desired, a few sultanas may be added 
to the pudding; or, if the bread be light, such as the 
erust of French rolls, it may be soaked in as much cold 
milk as it will absorb; and, when it is perfectly-soft, have 
sugar, eggs, and flavoring added to it. 

French Tapioca Pudding.—Take two ounces of tapioca, and 
boil it in half a pimt of water until it begins to melt, then 
add half a pint of milk by degrees, and boil until the 
tapioca becomes very thick; add a well-beaten egg, sugar, 
and flavoring to taste, and bake gently for three-quarters of 
an hour. This preparation of tapioca is superior to any 
ether, is nourishing, and suitable for delicate children. 

Aunt Mary’s Pudding.—Butter a tart-dish, sprinkle the 
bottom with finely-minced candied peel and a very little 
shred suet, then a thin layer of light bread, and so on until 
the dish is full. For a pint dish, make a liquid custard of 
one egg and half a pint of milk, sweeten, pour over the 
pudding, and bake as slowly as possible for two hours. 

CAKES. 


tat nts about their goods, All who want seeds or 
plants, and choose to purchase of these houses, will have 
the gratification, we fully believe, of seeing results in the 
garden that will repay any extra effort made to secure the 
seeds from such reliable sources. 

Tue CHOcoLaTe-Girt.—Possibly, most of the people who 
are familiar with the picture of the chocolate-girl, used for 
so long as an advertisement, think it a creation of some 
artist’s fancy. On the contrary, it isa portrait—the por- 
trait of a very pretty Viennese woman—and has a romantic 
story attached to it. It seems that, some years ago, a 
young German student of noble birth fell in love with the 
pretty chocolate-girl who served him with this delicious 
beverage in a Vienna café. She was a respectable girl, 
and he an honorable gentleman; and he married her. He 
felt proud of her humble origin, and had her portrait 
painted by a famous German artist, in the picturesque 
costume she wore when he first met her; and this portrait 
is now among the most valued art-treasures of the 
Government. 


~— 


CATARRH AND Rroncuitis Curep.—A clergyman, after 
years of suffering from that loathsome disease, catarrh, 
>and vainly trying every known remedy, at last found a 





Plain Cakes.—Seed: To one pound of flour, add six ? prescription which completely cured and saved him from 
ounces of well-clarified beef-dripping, four ounces of ; death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease, sending 
Demerara sugar, a pinch of salt, half an ounce of carra- } a self-addressed stamped envelope to Dr. J. Flynn & Co., 
way seed, a dessertspoonful of baking-powder; mix to a {117 East Fifteenth Street, New York, will receive the 





soft dough, and bake at once. f£ultana: Well rub, into one 
pound of flour, six ounces of the clear yellow fat which has 
been run down from cold beef fat or suet; add to this, six 


recipe free of charge. 


THe “Manual or Everytuinc For THe Garver,” 


ounces of nicely-picked sultana raisins, four ounces of $ iesned by Peter Henderson & Co., New York, is not only 


pounded loaf-sugar, and a teaspoonful of carbonate of soda; 
mix with warm milk, and bake one hour. 

Luncheon Cake.—One pound of flour, a quarter-pound of 
butter, six ounces of sugar, two eggs, a teaspoonful of soda, 


Mix the soda and powder with the dry flour first of all, 

then rub in the butter, and add the eggs well beaten. Mix 

with warm milk, divide into two cakes, and bake. . A little 

spice can be used instead of the seed, if liked. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

The End of Ironmold,—To remove ironmold from liren, 
etc., take tartaric acid, half an ounce; powdered salt of 
sorrel, half an ounce. Mix. Put boiling water intoa basin, 
put a plate upon it, wet the spot with water, dip your finger 
inte the powder, or put a small quantity to the spot, rub it 
gently, and the ink or ironmold will entirely disappear, 
without the least damage to the lace, lawn, muslin, etc. 

To Clean White Woolen Shawls.—Spread a cloth over a 
table, lay on it the article to be cleaned, powder it well 


with finely-ground starch, fold, powdering at each fold, 
Vou. LXXXIX.—22. 








very exhaustive and reliable, but is really also quite a 
pretty book. Everything relating to flowers—the newest 
varieties, the mode of cultivation, etc., etc.—will be found 


‘ in the volume. We cordially commend it. 
and one of baking-powder, half an ounce of carraway seed. ' 


“Go Wirnout A New Dress.”—A lady, renewing her 
subscription, writes: “I have taken your magazine fer 


3 
§ 
; 
| eleven years. I would rather go without a new hat or 


dress than lose_the pleasure of reading it: it is everything 
to me. I have nine years’ volumes bound. 


They are 
beautiful books.” 


Horsrorp’s Actp PHOSPHATE As A BRAIN-Tonic.—Dr. E. 


; W. Robertson, Cleveland, 0., says: “From my experience, 
can cordially recommend it as a brain and nerve tonic, 
i especially in nervous debility, nervous dyspepsia, etc., ete. 


“Tue Brest or THE LapyY’s-JOURNALS,” says the Ellsworth 
(Wis.) Herald, “is ‘Peterson’s Magazine’: it is filled with 
useful information and wise practical snggestions.” 
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PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


4@~ Everything relating to this department should be } 
addressed “ Puzzle Editor,” Pererson’s Macazing, P.-O. } 
Box 328, Marblehead, Mass. 


ANSWERS TO PuzzLes IN Marcu NuMBER. 


No. 278. 
Propose. 


No. 279. 
Pickwick Club. 
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MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
NEW SERIES. 


BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, A. M., M. D. 


No. 1.—Bap Boop. 
In the spring months, it is very common for mothers to 
think thetr children’s, and even their grown-up daughters’, 
blood is bad; and the family physician is accordingly 


consulted, and the hint is thrown out for his consideration. | 


Now, it is very important for mothers, and all others, to be 
iifurmed on this subject at this season of the year, and 
understand how the blood becomes bad, or what makes it 
impure, 

‘There is a cause for the system or general condition of 
the body to be somewhat impaired in the early spring 
months, especially in cold countries: from more confine- 
ment tu the honse, to heated rooms, less ventilation, closer 
dormitories, less out-door exercise, and indulgence in 
highly-seasoned meats, as pork, sausage, mince-pies, etc. 

We must ever bear in mind that the blood, mainly, is 
as the food. Good food, physiologically apeaking, under 
favorable conditions, will make good blood; and these 
coniitions are good digestion, air, exercise, ete. 


The blood may become bad because the functions of the . 


stomach are impaired, and it does not act healthily upon 


the food; then the basis of the blood, chyme, is badly } 


made, and is innutritious also. The liver next may 
become torpid, and too much bile remains in the system, 
aud gets into the blood. And thus the blood becomes too 


thick, impure, and the patient feels dull, stupid, and is } 
> 


“good for nothing,” to use a common expression. 
Again, the blood’ may be made bad by unhealthful food 
or by poor and scanty food, out of which bnt little nourish- 
ment can be obtained; and the blood is bad because it is 
poor, thin, and then the individual becomes weak, wasted, 
and is apt to feel chilly at slight changes in temperature. 
Many little boys and girls eat a great deal—too much— } 
and yet they are thin and weak in body; for the food does ° 
not strengthen, because the blood is not properly made. 


The food sours, ferments, and often becomes putrid in the ’ 


stomach, during the prolonged process and delay in digest- 
ing. How, then, can one have good pure blood without 
good food, well digested? And, as a little leaven leaveneth 


the whole muss, so a little impure blood, absorbed and } 


carried to the heart and there mixed, renders the whole 
impure, 

How plain this is! A torpid liver and undigested food, 
food poor in quality or too large in quantity, close ill- ; 


§ 
ventilated rooms, sedentary habits, and inattention to the ; 


surface of the body are, then, the true sources of bad ‘blood. 


Kuowing the causes, how easy it is to correct them. ' 
Netlect « moment, dear mothers, and you will see what } 
fully it is to give “ blood-purifiers ” or “ sarsapariilas,” with- > 


out first regulating the diet and correcting the habits , 
of those under your care. 
You mast stimulate the liver, improve and strengthen 
digestion, make use of a good plain easily-digested diet, 
. 








} avoid ndintitn'e of all kinds, rich cakes and pastry, eat and 
} sleep regularly, and pay proper attention to the skin and the 
3 functions of the body, and all will be well with you and 
; yours. Having instituted such a course of dietetics, with 
§ exercise in the open air, etc., benefit is often derived and 
; restoration to health promoted by the use of sume good 
¢ iron-bitters or Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, as the case may demand, 


FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 

Fig. 1.—Watkine-Dress, or GreEN CAmMEL’s-Hair. The 
2 front of the skirt is plain; on either side of this is a wide 
‘ box-plait, then five smaller side-plaits, while the back ix 
’ laid in small plaits, and falls over the tournure without any 
\ drapery. The high close bodice is made with w small point 

at the back, and is trimmed on the front and sleeves with 
: bias folds. Hat of coarse bége-volored straw, trimmed with 
: green silk and pink honeysuckle, 

Fig. 11.—WALKING-Dress, oF Srone-CoLoRED Woo urn 
Goons, of light quality. The bottom df the skirt is 
trimmed with a ruffle, which is side-plaited, with a plain 
space between. The figured overdress fills plain anid 
square on the left side, with a panier above, which is 
gathered in at the waist; from underneath the square part 
of the tunic, the overdress is gathered in fall plaits, and is 
drawn toward the back, where it is simply draped. : Ihe 
bodice is of the plain material, but is ornamented with « 
passementerie on the front and sleeves, where the colors 
on the overdress are reproduced, Hat of brown straw, 
trimmed with brown velvet and a pink wing. 

Fig. t1.—Watkinc-Dress, or OLaret-Cororep Casu- 
MERE. The lower part of the skirt is put on plain, but 
edged with a narrow knife-plaiting; the upper part of the 
skirt has side-plaitings which open over a plain piece in 
front, and is looped up on the hips on either side; at the 
back it fulls easily over the tournure. ‘The bodice is plain 
and pointed. Bonnet of bége-colored straw, trimmed 
with brown satin ribbon and sprays of flowers, 

Fig. 1v.—Visiting-Dress, or INDIA Ponce. The skirt 
; is trimmed with five rows of brown fringe, put on in van- 
dykes; the tunic is long, draped high on the sides, and 
( falls in full folds over the tournure, The mantle is of 
} black figureil lace, unlined, and trimmed with black lace 
and gimp ornaments. Pongee-colored bonnet, trimmed 
with a jetted front and pink flowers, 

; Fie. v.—Visitine-Dress, of Narrow Praip Mavcvr 

Frencu Sink. The skirt is laid in box-plaits at the side= 
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} and is trimmed with three graduated rows of plain mauve 
silk; the tunic is quite long in front, and is faced and 
’ turned up with plain mauve silk ; at the back it is full wnd 
} simply draped, The bodice has a postillion skirt at the 

back, but is round in front, under « belt of plain mauve 
: 2 silk, which reaches from the seams under the arms; it is 
; fastened with a silver buckle: the front of the bodice is 
full, shirred at the neck, and gathered into the waist. Cufts 

and high collar of plain mauve silk. Mauve straw hat, face 
\ with velvet of the same color, and trimmed on the front 
, with a loose bow of white lace, fastened with silver pins. 
Fic. vi.—Wakine-Dress, or Dark-Bive Zepnyn, 
; plaided with dark-red and with plain dark-blue zephyr. 
3 The skirt is trimmed with five bands of wide dark-bluc 
: galloon, spotted with red. The Zonave-jacket is made of 
the plaided zephyr, and trimmed with the galloon. The 
full vest and tunic are of plain dark-blue zephyr; the 
5 latter gracefully draped, and caught up on the side with 
an oxydized horseshoe. Pointed hat, of dark-blue straw, 
trimmed with red poppies. 

Fig. vit.— WALKING-Dress, oF Myrt.e-Grern Viens, 
The skirt is plaited. The tunic, which is pointed on the 
right side and square on the left, is bordered with 4 green 
watered ribbon.. The back is draped with a watered sash. 


The close-fitting bodice bas three perpendicular bands of 
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narrower watered ribbon down the front. 
cream-colored lace, put on full, and trimmed with a large 
bow of green velvet - 

Fic. vit1.—Hovuse-Dress, or TH1n Brown WOOLEN 
MATERIAL, The skirt is made of brown striped woolen. 
On the right side, it is laid in one very wide box-plait; 
from the middle of the front to the other side are narrow 
side-plaits; larger plaits at the back. The tunic, which is : 
of plain’ brown material, is pointed and fully draped on } 
the right side; on the left side, it falls from under the arm, 
and is caught back to make the draperies behind. The § 
snail Zouave-jacket opens over a dark-brown velvet vest, 2 8 
is edged with a narrow braid, and lined with brown silk. } 
High velvet collar, 

Fig. 1x.—Hover-Dreas, oF Gray Nun’s-VEILING. The 
skirt is of soft gray watered silk. The veiling is put on 
rather full at the waist, and is open and caught up on the 
left side. The bodice opens over a plaited vest of gray 
watered silk, and is laid in long folds from the shoulder $ 
to the waist. Very high collar. 

Fic. x.— Hat, or Frye Biack Srraw, trimmed with 
black velvet and feathers, 

Fic, x1.—Uat, or Gray Straw, trimmed with loops of } 
gray ribbon and stiff gray wings, spotted with red, in } 
front. 

Fig. x11.—House-Jacket, ror Mornine, or Licut-Bior 
FLANNEL, trimmed with blue flannel embroidery. 

1G, XTI1.—JACKET, OF SMOKE-GRAY TWEED, trimmed 
with several rows of narrow braid and rosary-beads. At 
the back, the jacket is laid in postillion-plaits. 

Fig. x1v.--Bonnet, oF Ecru Emsroiperep Ciorn. The > 
frout is composed entirely of beads, and the trimming con- 
sists of a single latge bow of blue satin ribbon; and the 5 
strings match. 

Fie, xv.—Hat, oF LicHEN-GREEN SrRaw, trimmed with ° 
darker-green velvet and daisies. The brim is lined with g 
velvet, and turned up over the forehead. g 

$ 
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Fig. xvt.—Crrcunar-Capr, oF Back VELVeT GRENA- 
DINE, lined with primrose-colored satin, and bordered with 
chenille fringe. The hood is pointed. A gilt clasp secures 
the fastening on the chest, and drapes the ends, to leave 
the hands and arms free. 

Fig. xvi1.—Nient-Dress, or Fine Percarr. It is full 
in front, shirred at the waist, and trimmed with Hamburg 
embroidery, 

Fig, Xv1it.—KVENING-DRESs, OF CANARY-COLORED SURAH, 
short and draped. The bodice is of golden-brown velvet, 
opening over a vest of the canary-colored surah. A fall 
of Spanish lace covers part of the vest. 
have a trimming of canary-colored silk, and a bow of the } 
same color is in the hair. 


Hat made of one 
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$ or low-necked dresses. 
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pongees all make most serviceable spring and early summer 


dresses; foulards are of much better quality than they 
were a few years ago, and now make valuable additions to 
the wardrobe. 

Sateens, ginghams in stripes and checks, chintzes, and other 
cotton goods were never more beautiful in design, color, or 
quality. The sateens can scarcely be distinguished from 
foulard when put side by side, when new. They rumple 
more than foulard, but are cheaper; and, if prettily made, 
are exceedingly beautiful. 

White dresses of all descriptions will be much worn during 
the summer: nun’s-veiling, serge, muslin, etc., will be popu- 
lar for women of all ages. 

Embroideries will be largely used on the muslins, for 
apron-fronts, ruffles, yokes, vests, utc. 

In the style of making dresses, there is—in fact, there can 
be—but little that is very new ; but the modifications of old 
styles are infinite. 

Day-dresses are remarkably plain, neat, and Quakerish 
in style; whilst evening-dresses are almost exaggerated in 
richness, 

Black lace dresses, however, remain for those who cannot 
afford so much ricliness, and they are always in good taste, 
whether for dinner, ball, or family reunion. They are 
made of Nottingham and Spanish lace, alxo embroidered 
net and beaded net, and are worn over black or colored 
silk. Black is always preferable to colors in this respect, 
and it can always be enlivened by flowers or colored rib- 
bons. They are worn short or long—with high, half-high, 
In every case, they are always in 
good taste, and, in their way, elegant. Every lady should 
have one. We may call it “our dress of all work.” 

Less and less drapery is being worn on skirts, which are, 


’ however, made very much fuller than formerly; but it is 


quite impossible to describe the drapery of dresses: it must 
be arranged by someone of good taste, or copied from a good 
model. The long wrinkled apron-front, drawn up quite 


high on the hips, is always poptlar and easily done: some- 
times this is plain, or it may be ruffled, or have bands ‘of 
braid upon it; 


it may be either pointed, shawl-style, or 
round. 

Watered silk is largely used for side-panels, vests, etc. 

Very high collars are worn to all dresses; they must be cut 
to fit the neck very snugly. 

Narrow knife-plaitings around the bottom of street-dresses 


remain popular, as they can be so easily replaced, and save 


the wear on the edge of the skirt. 
Sleeves contintie to be worn’in the old coat-style, though 


The velvet sleeves ? some have sinall puffs’ just above the elbow; for morning- 
5 


wear, some of the sleeves are of the coat-shape to the 


2 elbow, below which there is some fullness gathered into a 


Fig. X1x.—Eveninc-Dress, oF HELrorropr ALBATROSS. } band at the wrist; this is a very pretty innovation. 


The skirt is gathered to the bodice, and is draped over a 
violet-colored velveteen. The bodice is full in front, plaited ; 
to the point, and opens over a violet velveteen vest. The 3 
trimming at the neck is a heliotrope-colored ribbon run } 
through a velvet collar, and has a large bow at the side. ' 
Generat ReMaRKs.—Woolen goods, light in weight, are : 
seen in great quantities, and are so soft and thin, that they > 
can be worn quite late in the season. All the shades of } 
bége, brown, from drab, dark-greens, and blues, are popular } 
for street-wear. The heliotrope-colors are too light for out- 3 
door wear till later in the season, but are very beautiful for 
the house. Some of these fabrics are plain, but many are 
twilled, or tufted, or striped either across or lengthwise. 
Serges and cheviots are very light in weight, and will to } 


come in light white fawns and other colors suitable for 
house-dresses, as well as for street-wear. 

Oamel's-hair is as popular as of old, for it is so light and 
soft that it always makes a desirable dress. 

French silks, India, French, and American foulards and’ 


some extent take the place of flannel dress-goods, and | 
i 
3 


Yokes, plastrons, etc., of white embroidery will be worn 
with many of the colored cotton dresses. 

Ouirass bodices are again popular. These are close- 
fitting over the hips, and may be either cut in a point 
at the back, or with a postillion-basque. 

Wide soarfe of watered silk, satin merveilleux, and other 
materials are fashionable, but look well only on slender 
people. They are draped in a variety of ways. 

Wraps will be generally close-fitting at the back, and 
rather loose in front; and mantles and jackets will be 
equally worn, though the latter will be rather more 
confined to young people. 

Bonnets are still worn with the trimming rather high, 
but not so exaggerated as in the early winter. The flowers, 
ribbons, etc., etc., are still clustered on the front, or a little 
to the left side. 

Flowers form a large proportion of the trimming of 
spring bonnets, and those with long stems—as lilacs, roses, 
daffodils, carnations, poppies, etc.—are among the most 
popular. 
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Gauze ribbons ave largely used for straw bonnets, and } of the edge, and is open at the left side to the waist. 
both they and satin or gros-grain ribbons have purled or ; 


picot edge. 

Lace and jet are also largely employed for spring bonnets 
of black or colored straw, 

Tuscan bonnets, a style worn nearly fifty years ago, are 
again worn, These are open-work straw, of a yellow tint. 


Koglish Duustables aud Neapolitan braids are also popular, ; 
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OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Rew pes Petits CHampa, 

The darker shades of gray—euch as mouse-gray and 
wteel-gray—are very much worn just now, and, when 
relieved with slight trimmings of cut-steel or antique 
silver, have a very refined aspect. These tints are only 
Lecoming, however, to persons with a very brilliant com- 
plexion, as they make pale persons look paler, and give 
® pusitively green hue to a sallow skin, Long gloves, 
of undressed Swedish kid of dark steel-gray, are worn 
with these tollettes, and also with dresses of any shade 
of the same color, even the most delicate. In fact, a ten- 
doncy is again shown to match the glove to the dress; and, 
on full-dvess occasions, gloves of white undressed kid are 
vory frequently worn, 

The now colors of the soason are chiefly those intended 
for evening-dress materials, They comprise a brilliant 
shade of orange, which has been brought into vogue by 
tho Grand Duchess Viadimir of Russia, one of the royal 
belles of Europe, Amber-color is a good deal employed in 
tulle and gauze, aud is also a fuvorite tint with the same 
royal lady, Proserpine-color is perhaps the newest of all; 
it isa dark but brilliant shade of crushed-raspberry, a good 
doal deeper than the hue, of that name, which was so 
fashionable a few sousons ago, but in the same gamut of 
tones. The Empross of Russia, who is petite and pretty, 
with large soft dark oyes, wears various shades of crushed- 
raspberry and delicate tints of pink in evening - dress, 
Queen Marguerite of Italy, who is a tall and graceful 
blonde, delights in all the shades of hellotrope, set off with 
palo-blue, She is said to be ono of the best-dressed royal 
ludies in Europe. Thore is a pale shade of Wossom-pink 
of which she is fond, and which, relieved with embroideries 


een IOI ODI 


Two 
corsages—one of velvet, for cold weather, and the other 


3 of lace, for sunimer-wear—maeke this a very useful dress 


as woll as & handsome one. 

Pekin materials, with the stripes either of taffeta and 
velvet, or of silk gauze and velvet, and fully two inches 
wide, are vory fashionable this season, Sometimes the 
stripes are of the same hue; but they are shown in con- 
trasting colors, or in two shades of the same color, In beigo 
taffeta and chestnut-brown velvet, for instance, this style 
is very pretty. The corsage and overdress are made of the 
pekin, andthe underskirt of plain silk or satin or velvet, 
the latter portion of the toilette being often elaborately 
trimmed, Bands of velvet and lace, either imitation 
Chantilly or Irish guipure, are often used for trimming. 
Lace is now put on perfectly flat, especially when employed 
for trimming corsages, though wide flounces are still 
gathered when a skirt is covered with them, 

The most fashionable material for full-dress, this spring, 
is bengaline, which is shown now in a very handsome 
heavy quality, Worth recently sent a dress to one of the 
young married ladies of the Astor family, which had the 
corsage and train of pale-pink bengaline held back by 
rose-shaped rosettes of pink faille ribbon over a skirt-front 
of pale-green faille, covered with a superb shawl of point- 
lace, which had been the lady's wedding veil, This shawl 
was caught down, in front, a quarter of a yard above the 
edge of the skirt, over a plaited flounce of the fuille, and 
over the lace and the flounce fell curved festoons of crystal 
beads, White bengaline is now a favorite material for 
wedding-dresses; but it lacks the picturesq 
of satin. It blends well, however, with the filmy white- 
ness of real lace, A very elegant dress of this material, 
recently worn by a fuir American bride, had the long 
narrow plaited train and high-necked corsage in bengaline, 
The underskirt was one mass of flounces, of point-lace, 
caught up at one side with clusters of orange- blossoms, 
There was a fan-shaped jabot of point-lace at the throat, 
held in place by a spray of orange-blossoms, 

There is but little change, as yet, to be noted in the 
shapes of hate and bonnets; but the prognostications are 
decidedly in favor of a lowering of the extravagant height 
of these articles later in the season, Some of the prettiest 








of pearl and crystal beads, is very delicate and tasteful, 
Queen Christina of Spain inclined to ruby velvet and to 
pearl-colored fuille before her widowhood, Now, even her 
dresses fur stute coremonial ure composed of heavy English 
crape: the train, underskirt, corsage, and all, The Queen 
of the Belgians, who was an Austrian archduchess, has a 
penchant for the various shades of blue, and wears royal- 
blue velvet or pale-blue satire on full-dreas occasions, Her 
handsome sister-in-law, the Countess of Flanders, who will 
be queen when the present king dies and her husband ; 
ascends the throne, indulges in Watteau combinations of } 
pale-blue and pale-pink, or cream-white and pale-blue, 3 
which are very becoming to her blonde complexion, The { 
ladics of the royal family of England get all their dresses } 
in that country, 1 





The fashion of trimming the dresses up one side con- 
tinues, and is seen in all manner of toilettes, whether for 
promenade or evening wear, Sometimes a row of flounces ; 
is put up one side of the skirt, the overdress being laid 
in full flat plaits around the waist, and covering all the 
untrimmed portion of the underskirt. In other instances, 


t ta are networks of large beads, which are strung 
upon fine wire, and then shaped and kept in shape by the 
bordering of massive passementeric, In jet beads for 
street- wear, or in pearls for evening -dreas, these new 
bonuets are very striking, They have, besides, the morit 
of durability. 

Lucy H, Hoopsn. 


CHILDREN'S FASHIONS. 

Fia, 1.—Giru's Dress, OF DARK-GREEN Figurep Oaan- 
MERE. The skirt and body are both plaited; and the yoke, 
sash, and cuffs are of dark-green velvet, 

Fig. 11.—Giri's Dress, oF DAark-Biue Szrax, The skirt 
is plaited, and trimmed with wide blue and dark-red gal- 
loon, The jacket, which opens over a red surah plaited vest, 


’ is also trimmed with the galloon, 


Fig, 111.—Giri's Dress, or Brown Binn's-Kyk Tween. 
The plaited skirt is draped up at the back in the plaits, 
and is finished with a rosette of moiré ribbon. The wrap 


¢ isa double cape of bronze bouclé cloth, trimmed with ball- 
the underskirt is in a rich heavy material—such as velvet ; fringe. 


Brown straw hat, trimmed with brown ribbon and 


or bengaline; and the overskirt, opening at one side to } yellow wings. 


the waist, is in some thin material—such as pekin gauze 
or black lace. A black lace corsage and overskirt, made 
up over a skirt of black velvet, has a very elogant appear- } 
ance. 
covers the whole underskirt to within an eighth of a yard | 


Fic. 1v,—Girw’s Hat, oy Coarse Buack Straw, trimmed 
with écru and black pompons, 
Fia. v.—Ginu’s Hat, or Gray Straw, trimmed with 


The overskirt, laid in flat large folds at the waist, } dark-red and yellow striped ribbou and two stiff gray 


” feathers. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR MAY. SUMMER BONNET. 
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TEST-STYLE WALKING-DRESSES FOR SPRING. 
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LATEST-STYLE HOUSE-DRESS. WALKING-DRESS. 









































HOUSE-DRESS. ROSETTE FOR THE HAIR. BONNET FOR ELDERLY LADY. 
































WALKING-DRESS. BONNET. 


PLASTRON. 





























DESIGN FOR ARTISTIC FAN, 





























PEACOCK-FEATHER BANNER, Ero, 











THE SPRING. 


As published by SEP, WINNER & SON, 545 N. Eighth 8t., Philadelphia. 








Words by RB. A. GATTY. Music by ALFRED SCOTT GATTY. 


Voice. 


1, The hy - a- cinth and 
2. The sun has gone, the 
Allegro moderato, 


Piano. 


daf-fo-dil Are shin-ing in the bed; Untouch’d up-on the win-dow sill The 
last warmray Is fad-ing on the lea; The cro-cusclos-ing withthe day En- 


Rob-inleaveshis bread; Soft breez-es o’er the. common blow, The cop-ses bud a - 
snaresthe la-den bee; Pale mists a-longthe meadows lie, The bee- tle takes his 
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THE SPRING. 








CuHorus, 








gain; ‘The streamsare flush’d with melting snow And ear-ly fall- ing rain. Th 
flight; The blackrooks wander o’er the sky And call the hour of night. } ” 


8va,... 


cuc-koos and: the thrush-es sing The Spring! the Spring! 























cuc-koos and the: thrush-es sing The Spring! the Spring! 
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